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My dear Brethren, — Through God's goodness we are again 
permitted to meet at the commencement of another year. 
This annual gathering has now been so long continued, 
that we look forward to it as a settled institution, — an 
occasion for strengthening one another's hands in the 
exercise of our sacred profession. 

The general subject for discussion this year reminds us 
of perhaps the most solemn occasion in life, — ^when we 
were invested with the sacred office of priests ; and when 
the Bishop invoked for us the gift of the Holy Ghost, t6 
enable us to be faithful dispensers of the Word of God, 
and of His holy Sacraments, We are invited to-day to 
expand this thought, and more especially in reference to 
cases which involve peculiar difficulty and responsibility. 
This responsibiUty is vastly increased when we can look 
back, as some of us can, to fifty years or so of labour in 
the ministry, in the course of which we have had countless 
opportunities of dispensing God's Word among our people. 

The thought of this furnishes ground for deep humilia- 
tion before God, when we think of our many mi^kes and 
shortcomings, — ^when we compare the sanguine expectations 
of large success with which we set out, with the small 
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results which have followed. If it were not for the 
assurance that we serve a forbeariDg and compassionate 
Master^ we might well hide ourselves in the dust with 
shame and confusion of face. 

The remarkable period in which our lot is cast, and the 
variety of opinions afloat in reference to the right exercise 
of our ministerial functions, increase our difficulty. We 
are required to be faithful to our divine Head, and yet 
are expected to adapt ourselves to the special require- 
ments of the age in which we live. Our object, as faithful 
dispensers of the Word of God, must ever be one and the 
same, and yet the circumstances of the times must not be 
overlooked. It has been recently asserted that the old 
Evangelical style of preaching has gone out of fashion. 
The once popular preacher is now told that his day has 
gone by, and that he does not suit the taste of the times ; 
that old truths, if they are to be rendered palatable, must 
be dressed out in a new form, so as to make them attractive. 

Now I admit that there is some truth in this statement. 
Still, if we are to be faithful dispensers of God's Word, 
we must say unpalatable things, and no mode of handling 
them will make them acceptable to the corrupt heart of 
man. Our guide is not the taste of the day, but the 
inspired Word of God. In this view a frequent study of 
our ordination vows may be useful My dear father made 
it a rule to read over the Ordination Service on each 
return of the anniversary of his ordination. Some of the 
difficulties connected with the faithful dispensing of the 
Word of God we shall have to examine in the course of 
our present Conference. The topics which have been 
selected for discussion have purposely little or no con- 
nection with the burning questions of the day, but are 
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rather such as wiU draw our minds to practical inquiries 
of an important character. 

If I touch for a moment on the state of our Church at 
the present time^ and the position of the Evangelical body, 
it will be merely to express what, I trust, is the feeling of 
us all, — that in the difficult and anxious phase through 
which we are passing there is much ground for thankful- 
ness and encouragement. It would not, indeed, be difficult 
to draw a dark picture. We might speak of divisions and 
dissensions, of heart-burnings and bitterness of spirit as 
being only too prevalent. Threats of disestablishment on 
the one hand, and indications of advancing scepticism and 
Bomanizing tendencies on the other, meet us at every turn. 
Still, amid all, I contend that there are bright spots on the 
horizon. Let me advert to one or two of them. 

The religious tone of the clergy of our Church, as a body, 
is certainly raised. There is a more distinct recognition of 
Evangelical principles than there used to be. The great 
doctrines of the Gospel are propounded with increased 
clearness. Men who would not call themselves Evangelical 
are yet mainly preaching Evangelical doctrines ; though, in 
some cases, mixed with elements of a less Scriptural 
character. Thus "Christ is preached, and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice." Again, the stedfastness 
with which the Evangelical clergy, as a body, adhere to 
the order and discipline of our Church is a token for 
good, and presents a striking contrast to the conduct of 
other parties in the Church. The Bishops, I know, 
recognise this. I lately saw a letter from one of our 
Bishops, in which he distinctly acknowledged and com- 
mended the steady adherence to discipline which the 
Evangelical clergy of his diocese exhibited. Once more, 
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the influence of the Evangelical deigy with the leading 
laity of our parishes is, I trust, growing. Where the clergy 
are willing to carry on their services in conformity with the 
prescribed doctrines and discipline of our Church, the laity 
are prepared to support them. It is where novelties are 
introduced and strange practices adopted that divisions and 
disorders occur. The laity, are I believe, heartily with us 
in our desire to promote the spiritual interests of our 
people, and to carry out the principles of the Reformation. 
There is also, I think, a growing desire among our 
Evangelical body to unite and co-operate together in 
order to promote the common interests of the Gospel. 
We hear of Missions in all directions, and of meetings of 
the pious clergy and laity in different parts of the coimtry 
for the purpose of mutual consultation and edification. 
Our brethren take their place, too, in Synodical and Sural 
Decanal Meetings, and exercise there a no inconsiderable 
influence. They are invited also to take their part in 
meetings of a less official character, — such as Church 
Congresses. A new difficulty has here arisen to which I 
would for^ a moment advert. The present perils of our 
Church have led to a desire in some quarters for a closer 
union between men of moderate views, though not 
altogether brought up in the same school of thought A 
strong wish has been expressed by some members of the 
Episcopal bench to promote this unity. It is no secret 
that meetings of a somewhat private character have been 
held at Lambeth with this view. The attendance of 
members of our body, both there and at the Congress at 
Croydon, has been called in question. I should deeply 
regret if this subject should be made a ground of division 
among us. Surely, as Christian brethren, we ought to bear 
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and forbeax with one another. A certain degree of liberty of 
action ought to be mutually given : more especially where 
it is a question mainly oi expediency as to the particular 
line to be adopted. There ought to be no charge of ua^* 
faithfulness brought against those who may feel it their 
duty , to avail themselves of any opportimity which may 
present itself for expressing their opinions before the 
Church upon any particular subject which may be pre- 
sented for discussion. 

St. Paul's directions on an occasion somewhat analogous 
would appear to be in point : '' Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not ; and let not him that eateth 
not^ judge him that eateth. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind." I do not see how a hard 
and fast line can be drawn on such a subject as this. 
Bather " let us follow the things which make for peace, 
and the things whereby one may edify another." 

The subject of a closer union between the clergy of 
different schools of thought is, I admit a most difficult 
and delicate one. I remember it was mooted among us 
some thirty years ago. It was felt then as it is now, that 
while in many things we are agreed, there are others on 
which we differ so widely that no thorough union is 
possible. While we admire the zeal and devotion of men 
brought up in other schools, we cannot but feel that where 
the sacerdotal system is strongly maintained, and above all 
where the confessional is established, we must keep aloof 
if we would be faithful to our divine Master. 

It has been suggested that an exchange of pulpits might 
tend to promote unity ; but here again we have to consider 
the feelings of our people as well as our own. The sermons 
preached by our High Church brethren in our pulpits may 
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be perfectly free from anything objectionable ; and yet if 
our people know that elsewhere they are introducing 
doctrines and practices which they consider nnscriptural^ 
would they not be perplexed as to what our sentiments 
really were. " Let them return to thee," was the direction 
of the prophet, " but return not thou to them." Heartily 
do we welcome all those who have been brought by divine 
grace in simplicity and humility to embrace and to preach 
the truth as it is in Jesus ; and we also rejoice to hear of 
others who are gradually feeling their way to Evangelical 
principles; but we dare not break down the barrier 
between truth and error, however zealously and earnestly 
the ministerial work is carried on. 

I feel, dear brethren, that I ought to apologize for the 
boldness of these remarks; but, as an elder brother, I 
venture to throw them out for your prayerful consideration. 
To be a faithiul dispenser of the Word of God, and of His 
holy sacraments, is indeed no easy matter. Well may we 
say with the apostle, " Who is sufficient for these things ? " 

My prayer is that we may be kept faithful to our high 
calling, walking humbly with our God, exercising forbear- 
ance towards each other, yet firm and unflinching in 
maintaining the truth of Christ's Gospel. If our beloved 
Church is to be preserved, it must be in answer to the 
prayers of God's faithful servants. External aid seems 
likely to fail us: our rulers in Church and State are 
divided in their counsels : the future is most imcertain ; 
what even the present year may produce, who can say ? 
Still I close as I began: there are bright spots on the 
horizon, a larger body than ever of faithful men are labour- 
ing to advance Christ's kingdom. " The Lord of hosts is 
with us, the Gtod of Jacob is our Refuge." 
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The Validity of the Ministry itself, with 
reference to the theories of Plymouth Brethren. 



When we contend for the validity of the ministry with 
which God has entrusted us, against those who impugn 
its divine origin, it is not because we wish to advance 
claims to sacerdotal power which are calculated at once 
to aggrandize ourselves, and to diminish the glory of 
Christ's unchangeable Priesthood, but because we are 
jealous for what we believe to be God's own appointment 
for the growth and perfection of His Church. The temple 
of Solomon, though destined to be the dwelling-place of 
God, was not reared without human instrumentality: 
men were employed as builders. Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that that Church which is His body, and in which 
when completed He has promised visibly to dwell, shaU 
be edified and built up by a human ministry. "What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder." 

In endeavouring to expose the falsity of the theories 
of the Plymouth Brethren touching the ministry, we 
labour under this great disadvantage, that they have no 
Confession of Faith to which we can appeal. They call 
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upon Christian men to come out of all aystema, and there- 
fore are compelled to profess that they have none of their 
own. I say, profess, because the conditious of human 
nature are such that no body of persons can permanently 
unite without some principles of cohesion, however simple ; 
and those principles constitute a system, whether the tenn 
be employed or not. This disadvantage in argument, 
moreover, is increased by the fact that the Plymouth 
Brethren have no history properly so called. The Con- 
gregationalists and the Friends indeed eschew Creeds and 
Confessions ; but they have a history, the pages of which, 
sometimes disfigured by persecution, or written in blood, 
inform us with certainty what principles they agreed to 
contend for, as being of vital moment But the Pljnnouth 
Brethren are not yet fifty years old. And brief as this 
period of existence is, they have spent much of their 
precious time in internal divisions and recriminations. 
The chief, ecclesiastical event of their half century, is 
their separation into two hostile camps under the respective 
banners of Mr. Darby and Mr. Newton. Thus it is that 
in offering any strictures upon their theories, the critic is, 
to some extent, " as one that beateth the air." 

There is indeed one compensating consideration, — ^which 
is, that the Plymouth Brethren appeal exclusively to 
Scripture. One of them says, " Let it be carefully noted 
that we will listen to nothing on this subject, but the voice 
of Holy Scripture." But he immediately adds : " Let not 
reason speak, for we own it not." Surely this greatly 
lessens the argumentative value of an appeal to Scripture, 
as settling this controversy ; for Scripture is the ultimate 
standard to which we all appeal. But it must be inter- 
preted by the reason of some one. If, therefore, any man 
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say, " Let not reason speak, for we own it not," he must 
really mean that he refuses to own the reason of other 
men, and is resolved to abide by his own reason : a position 
which is not satisfactory to his opponent. 

The task, however, must be undertaken; and in per- 
forming it, when I speak of the Pljnnouth Brethren I beg 
to be understood as referring to the Brethren proper ; or 
the " Exclusives," as they are sometimes called. And I 
shall confine myself, as my thesis suggests, to their eccle- 
siastical theories. 

The subject may be best discussed in the form of an 
attempt to furnish an answer to two questions : — 

L What is the Church ? 

II. What means has our Lord Jesus Christ provided 
for the perpetuation and growth of the Church ? 

L The controversy on this question has always lain 
chiefly between Romanists and Protestants ; for it did not 
take formal shape till the period of the Reformation. The 
subject was thoroughly discussed at that time, and the 
positions then taken up by the two contending parties 
seem to be the only positions logically tenable. 

The Romish conception of tiie nature of the Church 
makes the esseTice of it to consist in what is outward and 
visible. Bellarmine thus defines the Church {de Eccl, 
Mil. c. 2) : " it is a society of men, united by a profession 
of the same Christian faith, and a participation of the 
same sacraments, under the government of lawful pastors ; 
and especially of the one vicar of Christ upon earth, 
the Roman Pontiff." And then, after pointing out what 
classes of persons are excluded by each of these parts of 
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his definition, he proceeds thus: "All others, even im- 
pious and reprobate men, are included in the definition ; 
for the Church is a society of men as visible and palpable 
as the Roman people, the kingdom of France, or the 
republic of Venice." Thus we see that, according to the 
Romish view, the Church — i.e., the mystical body of 
Christ — is, in its true being, a visible body, and that body 
is the Church of Rome. 

Let me now turn to the Protestant conception of the 
Church. And were it not that the Pljnnouth Brethren 
are *' wiser in their own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason," they might be impressed with the 
remarkable unanimity of the confessions of faith put 
forth by the reformed communions on the question of the 
Church. According to the Protestant view, the Church of 
Christ, otherwise called in Scripture His body, is one. 
But that which constitutes its true being is invisible : that 
which makes us members of the true Church is not a 
participation in outward marks, or obedience to the same 
visible headship, but union with Christ by saving faith. 
The whole body of persons thus savingly united to Christ 
is the " one Catholic and Apostolic Church " of the Nicene 
Creed. Concerning its members our Church thus speaks : 
" They be called according to God's purpose by His Spirit 
working in due season; they through grace obey the 
calling; they be justified freely; they be made sons of God 
by adoption ; they be made like the image of His only- 
begotten Son Jesus Chriist ; they walk religiously in good 
works; and at length, by God's mer.cy, they attain to 
everlasting felicity." That this is the distinction between 
the Romish and Protestant conceptions of the Church is 
thus acknowledged by Bellarmine in the work already 
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referred to : " This is the distinction between our view and 
that of the Protestants, — ^that they, to constitute any one 
a member of the Churchy require internal virtues, and 
consequently make fche true Church invisible : we, on the 
contrary, believe indeed that all internal graces — faith^ 
hope, charity, etc. — ^will be found in the Church ; but we 
deny that to constitute a man a member of the true Church 
any internal virtue is requisite, but only an external profes- 
sion of the faith, and that participation of the sacraments 
which is perceptible by the senses." (De Ecd. Mil. c. 2.) 

How, then, according to the Protestant view, does the 
true Church — ^the body of Christ, which in its essence is 
invisible— become known to the world ? The unanimoua 
answer is, — that the Church becomes known in the form 
of local and visible societies, which are distinguished by 
certain marks : viz. (according to our 19th Article " on the 
Church "), " The preaching of the pure Word of God, and 
the due ministration of the sacraments." To these two 
marks may be added (according to the second part of our 
Homily for Whit-Sunday), " The right use of ecclesiastical 
discipline." 

These visible societies have been from the first, and 
are now, mixed communities. The wheat is mingled 
with the tares, the mere formal professor with the true 
believer. The Church in Jerusalem had not long existed 
when the cases of Ananias and Sapphira proved its mixed 
character ; and the condition of the Churches in Corinth, 
Ephesus, Sardis, and Laodicea shows the same thing. 
These societies are denominated Churches in Scripture by 
reason of their Christian profession. In proportion a& 
they are faithful, they are ever striving to make the actual 
approximate as nearly as possible to the ideal, and they 
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contain, in larger or smaller proportions, the members 
of Christ's body. Yet, as they are all mixed in their 
character, embracing the hypocrite and the nominal Chris- 
tian, as well as true believers, there is not one of them 
which can claim to be the body of Christ; nor, for the 
same reason, can the aggregate of them claim to be so 
regarded. Surely this distinction between the true Church 
of Christ and local Churches is abundantly established by 
the language of the New Testament. 

Now having briefly compared the Bomish and the 
Protestant conceptions of the Church, let me turn to the 
position taken up by the Plymouth Brethren. In a little 
book entitled ''The Assembly of God; or, the All-sufficiency 
of the Name of Jesus," I find the following statement, 
which appears intended to convey an answer to the 
question now under discussion: ''God has an assembly 
upon the earth. I do not refer to any merely human 
organization, such as the Greek Church, the Church of 
Rome, the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, or 
to any of the various systems which have sprung from 
these, framed and fashioned by man's hand, and carried 
on by man's resources. I refer simply to that assembly 
which is gathered by God the Holy Ghost, round the 
Person of God the Son, to worship and hold fellowship 
with God the Father." (p. 3.) If there be any present 
who are not familiar with the phraseology of the Plymouth 
Brethren, it may be necessary to explain that, in the very 
arrogance of private judgment, they translate eKKh/qaui by 
the word " assembly " instead of " church." It is, to say 
the least, an unfortunate rendering ; for, as any concord- 
ance will tell you, the only chapter in the New Testament 
in which eKicKn)(na is translated "assembly" is the nine- 
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teenth chapter of Acts, where the " assembly " spoken of 
consisted of a disorderly concourse, the greater part of 
which " knew not wherefore they had come together," and 
proved it by shouting for two hours " Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians." 

But let this pass. What I desire to point out is that 
this definition of the " Assembly of God " applies only to 
What is called in the New Testament " the body of Christ,'* 
the true Church, The writer shows that this is his 
meaning by the passages which he quotes in support of 
his position : e.g., " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church." (p. 5.) He also remarks, "of 
God's assembly, as well as of the sons of God, it may be 
said, ' the world knoweth it not.' " Moreover he carefully 
distinguishes it from "human organizations," and the 
" various systems which have sprung from these." Under 
this latter head you will please to include the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and others. 

But the Plymouth Brethren have now to explain in 
what manner the Church of Christ is made known in the 
world. We have seen how the almost unanimous voice of 
Protestantism answers this question: it is by particular 
visible Societies, which have been from the first, and are 
now, bodies of mixed composition. But this answer fells 
infinitely short of the aspirations of the Brethren. " Chris- 
tendom is in ruins," they cry. " Come out of all systems ; 
for they are not gathered upon the ground of the assembly 
of God." " Whither, then, shall I fly ? " asks the distracted 
and terrified occupant of some chamber in Christendom, as 
he gazes through Pljnnouth spectacles at its rent walls 
and tottering gables. Whither shall I fly ? Now we must 
acknowledge a commendable delicacy, a modest reserve, in 

c 
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the Brethren's mode of answering this question : for if the 
answer be definite it will involve the mention of a worthy 
substitute for systems which God has blessed to the 
salvation of souls innumerable ; which have diffused the 
everlasting Gospel throughout all lands ; and which have 
nurtured men like Hooker and Jewell, Taylor and Leighton, 
Chalmers and Maclaurin, Wesley and Whitfield, Scott and 
Cecil, Hall and Watson, Martyn and Fox. But witE 
whatever of hesitation and circumlocution this momentous 
answer is given, it cannot be mistaken. The Plymouth 
Brethren point to their own Societies, and declare in effect, 
"The temple of the Lord are these." " Why," says one of 
them, " should the regenerated seek any ground beyond or 
different to that of the assembly of God ? We repeat with 
emphasis, either that or nothing." (p. 11.) 

Here then we have a reproduction of the Romish theory 
of the Church : viz., that the mystical body of Christ has 
its counterpart on earth. To put this beyond doubt the 
writer already quoted says, "There is no such thing in 
Scripture as being a member of a church. Every true 
believer is a member of the Church of God, — the body of 
Christ ; and can therefore no more be properly a member 
of anjrthing else than my arm can be a member of any 
other body." This statement flatly denies the distinction 
between the church in its truth, and the church in its 
manifestation to the world, and is one which no well- 
instructed Protestant can accept. 

But this writer is chargeable with a strange inconsistency 
when he undertakes to show how the assembly of God was 
manifested in Apostolic times. " This assembly," he says, 
''is historically presented to us in the Acts of the Apostlea 
We find Paul addressing the assembly in seven distinct 
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places ; and, finally, in the opening of the Book of Reve- 
lation, we have addresses to seven distinct ass6mblie& 
Now, in all these places the assembly of God was a plain, 
palpable, real thing, established and maintained by Qod 
Himself. It was not a human organization, but a divine 
institution, a testimony, a light-bearer for God in each 
place." We ask the writer in amazement to inform us in 
what respect these ancient assemblies developed themselves 
otherwise than subsequent Churches have done. Does he 
think that we have forgotten the angel of the Church in 
Ephesus, who was threatened with the removal of his 
candlestick, unless he repented ? Or the angel of the 
Church in Sardis, who ''had a name that he lived, and 
was dead," and whose assembly was so corrupt that he 
had but ** a few names in it which had not defiled their 
garments"? Or the angel of the Church in Laodicea, 
whose lukewarmness was so odious in the sight of heaven, 
that he was in danger of utter rejection ? Surely it must 
be the charm of antiqv^ty which has misled this amiable 
writer : it must be distance which has " lent enchantment 
to the view." K the assemblies of God, even in Apostolic 
days, were thus composite in their character, we conclude 
that BO, in God's mysterious appointment, it must be till 
the end ; that '' wheat and tares must grow together, until 
the harvest;" that the Gk)spel net must continue to 
*' gather of every kind," until it shall be " drawn to shore ; " 
and that, meanwhile, it is our wisdom to turn a deaf «ar 
to the siren voice of the Plymouth Brethren, which invites 
us to an Utopia of their own creation, thinking it better 
" tp bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we know 
not of," or rather which we know too well, if the records 
of a house divided against itself are a trustworthy witness. 
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II. What means has our Lord Jesus Christ provided 
for the perpetuation and growth of the Church ? To those 
who accept the Protestant view of the Church as the one 
most in accordance with Scripture, it will appear to be 
Gtod's appointment that His Church, the mystical body of 
His Son, shall be perpetuated, built up, and extended by 
the agency of particular visible Societies or Churches. As 
the calyx encloses the flower, as the shell protects the 
kernel, as the scaffolding is reared round about the 
building, "so hath the Lord ordained- that by those 
instrumentalities which constitute the notes or marks of 
a visible Church, — ^viz., the ministry of the Word, the 
administration of the Sacraments, and the exercise of 
godly discipline, — His Church shall flourish and grow, 
until the time comes when He shall present it to Himself 
a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing." But " No," say the Plymouth Brethren : " Christ 
is the only Centre of God's assembly. 'Where two or 
three are gathered together in my Ttame, there am I in 
the midst of them.' What more can we possibly need ? 
If Jesus is in our midst, why should we think of setting 
up a hv/ma/n president ? But this is done. We see 
human authority exercised in that sphere in which Divine 
authority alone should be acknowledged. It matters not,, 
so far as the foundation principle is concerned, whether it 
be Pope, parson, priest, or president. It is man set up in 
Christ's place. It is human authority acting in that 
sphere where only God's authority should be owned." 
(p. 22.) To all this the express teaching of the New 
Testament, whether expressed historically or dogmatically^ 
supplies a direct contradiction. The Plymouth Brethren 
speak of "the all-sufficiency of the name of Jesus." This 
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is a blessed truths when the name of Jesus is regarded as 
the sole meritorious cause of the sinner's justification, and 
as the one only " name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved." It is an unanswerable 
argument, when urged against the pretensious of a human 
priesthood which would interpose itself between the 
sinner and the Saviour ; but it is a mischievous delusion 
when directed against a human ministry which Christ 
has Himself created, for the edification of His Church. 
The Plymouth Brethren delight to adduce Matt, xviii. 
20 ("Where two or three," etc.), as warranting their 
rejection of human presidency in the assembly of God. 
But, in truth, its meaning, so far as it has any bear- 
ing upon the matter in question, is merely this, — that 
when even a small society of Christians is gathered 
together in Christ's name, to seek by prayer guidance for 
the exercise of discipline in the case of an offending 
member, there Christ promises to be present, and to 
help them to arrive at a wise judgment : but surely there 
is nothing whatever to decide the question of a human 
ministry in favour of the Plymouth Brethren theory. 

To return to the direct evidence which the New Testa- 
ment suppUes of a human ministry in the visible Church, 
the Plymouth Brethren say, "Jesus is all-sufficient: we 
can trust Him to keep order in His house." (p. 22.) But 
we find, as a matter of fact, that He appointed Apostles 
to preside over the newly-formed Church, giving them the 
power of exercising discipline in the words, " Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven," etc. 
This power was soon called into exercise in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Again, the possession of this 
power was claimed by St. Paul, when rebuking the conduct 
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of the Church in Corinth. It might not have occurred to 
me to mention this claim had not the writer whom I have 
80 frequently quoted been rash enough to pen the following 
sentence : " No thought of such a thing (as a President) 
from cover to cover of the New Testament. Even in the 
assembly at Corinth, where there was most grievous con- 
fusion and disorder^ the inspired Apostle never hints at 
such a thing as a human president under any name what- 
soever." But who sees not that this was because Paul 
himself was the President ? Speaking of a visit which he 
was about to pay to this Church, he says, " Now some are 
puffed up as though I would not come to you. But I 
will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, 
not the speech of them which are puffed up, but the 
power. What will ye ? shall I come unto you with a rod, 
or in love and in the spirit of meekness ? " That man 
must have strangely forgotten the days of his childhood 
who has ceased to regard the rod as the emblem of human 
presidency ! The same assertion of presidential authority 
is renewed in a subsequent part of the same Epistle, where, 
after giving directions for the reverent partaking of the 
Lord's Supper, the Apostle adds, *' And the rest will I set 
in order when I come." 

But to pass more rapidly over the abundant additional 
evidence of the existence of a human ministry in the 
Church, transmitted through recognised channels, during 
Apostolic times; the Divine intimation to the teachers 
in the Church at Antioch to separate Barnabas and Saul 
for their work, — an injunction accompanied by the laying 
on of hands ; the salutation of St Paul to the Bishops and 
deacons at Philippi; his Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
including directions to the former, to '' commit the things 
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which he had heard to faithful men, who should be able 
to teach others also ; " to " lay hands suddenly on no man/' 
and '* not to neglect the gift which was in him, which was 
given him by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery," and the direction to the latter to 
"ordain elders in every city;" the exhortation of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that they would 
" obey them that had the rule over them " (to?9 ^ovfieuot^ 
vfi&v) and submit themselves ; St. Peter's direction to the 
elders to "feed the flock of God, taking the oversight 
thereof (emaKowovvre^i)," followed by the cauti6n not to 
"lord it over" them, which clearly implies a legitimate 
authority, the bounds of which the presbyters might be in 
danger of overstepping ; and, lastly, the Lord's own charges 
to the angels of the seven Churches in Asia, crediting 
them with a responsibility so heavy that it could not have 
been discharged without the possession of great corres- 
ponding power, — all these citations furnish ample evidence 
that while the Apostles lived Christian societies were 
governed by men. And when we are told that the name 
of Jesus ought to be all-sufficient in Christian assemblies, 
in such a sense as to supersede a human ministry, we 
reply without hesitation, that "from the beginning it was 
not so." We doubt not that had the Apostles been con- 
fronted with so impracticable a theory, they would have 
met it with one voice : "If any man seem to be contentious, 
we have no such custom, neither the Churches of God." 

But if the historical evidence of the institution of a 
human ministry had been less conclusive than it is, the 
dogmatic statements of Scripture would alone have been 
sufficient to maintain its divine origin, and the perpetuation 
of it until the second advents 
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I shall bring to your recollection one passage, which 
teaches clearly that a human ministry is the immediate 
gift of Christ to His Church, and that this gift is to 
continue till His mystical body is complete. (Eph. iv. 
7 — 13.) From this passage we learn (1) that Christ, on His 
ascension into heaven, " gave gifts unto men." Now, what 
were these gifts ? Were they qualities, or endowments, or 
oflSces? No: they were men. "He gave some," not to 
some, as the mere English reader needs to be reminded ; 
but "avTo^ eBooKC tov<: fiev anroaTokov^l* etc. Apostles, 
Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, Teachers, are Christ's gifts, 
and they are men. If, then, a Plymouth Brother asks, 
" If Jesus is in our midst why should we think of setting 
up a human president ? " The answer is that Christ has 
given to His Church a human ministry, and he who rejects 
it rejects the ordinance of God. (2) The passage of 
Scripture before us proves more than this. If it should be 
said that the gifts in question were bestowed on the 
Church for a temporary purpose, but are now withdrawn, 
this passage supplies us with certain imformation as to the 
duration of those gifts. They were conferred at Pentecost ; 
how long does the Church need them ? " Till we all come 
(jJi'^XP^ fcaTavTi]a-(i)fi€v 6i Travresi) in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man;" not "to perfect men," but ek avSpa reXjecov, "a 
perfect man," because the apostle is speaking not of the 
perfection of individual believers, but of the completion 
of the body of Christ ; " unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ." The writer points to that 
glorious event for which in our Burial Office we thus pray : 
'^That it may please Thee, of Thy gracious goodness, 
shortly to accomplish the number of Thine elect, and 
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to hasten Thy kingdom." Surely, then, no student of 
the New Testament can imagine that the time has yet 
arrived when a human ministry can be dispensed with ; 
for when it is no longer needed Jesus will come again " to 
be glorified in His saints, and admired in all them that 
believe." I conclude, then, that the gift of a human 
ministry does in its duration measure the whole period of 
the Church's existence from Pentecost to the second 
advent ; and that our Lord's design in its institution was 
that by means of it His mystical body the Church should 
be gathered, built up, extended, and finally brought to 
perfection. 

But to what end do we ministers of the Church of 
England turn our attention to this subject ? Are we in 
danger of being led astray by the heresies of the Brethren ? 
Bather, I think the cause is to be sought in a common 
desire to ascertain how best to guard our flocks against 
the ravages of the enemy. If I attempt to oflFer any 
suggestion towards a strengthening of our defences in this 
direction, it is with considerable hesitation, and a con- 
sciousness that I am treading on delicate ground. It will 
be generally admitted that the Plymouth Brethren, when 
seeking after their prey, wander into the Evangelical 
territories of our Church. While not insensible to the 
compliment thus conveyed to the excellence of those who 
are so eagerly wooed and alas in too many cases, so easily 
won, we are led to enquire whether there be any defect in 
our own teaching which may account for the ranks of 
the Plymouth Brethren being so largely recruited from 
the Evangelical congregations of the land ? 

Let me revert for a moment to the contrast between 
Bomanism and Protestantism in regard to the subject 
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before us. The Romish conception of the Church is the 
very seat of the Papal system. The Church of Rome is 
the body of Christ on earth ; all grace circulates within 
her borders only ; outside there is no salvation ; it is only 
through union wijth her that a man can be united to 
Christ : hence, all her doctrines are subordinated to^ and 
made to harmonize with this fundamental principle. On 
the other hand, the seat of Protestantism lies not in 
its conception of the Church, but in the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, — ^the doctrine which states the 
manner in which the individual sinner becomes reconciled 
to Gk)d. Protestantism teaches that the connecting link 
between the sinner and the Saviour is not the Church, but 
faith. Mr. Litton, who discusses the subject in his pro- 
found but sadly neglected work on " The Church of Christ 
in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry," remarks that " the 
Protestant, were it his object to expound his own dog- 
matical system in accordance with the actual course of its 
historical formation, would naturally begin by establishing 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith ; and from this, as 
from a fixed position, advance to the consideration of the 
other topics in dispute between himself and his opponents^ 
pointing out as he proceeds the relation which they bear 
to each other and to the central truth of the system. 
Such, indeed, is the method commonly pursued by 
Protestant writers on dogmatic theology. Following in the 
track of the Apostles' Creed, they treat, first, of the great 
objective truths of Christianity, such as the nature of 
the divine Being, and the Person and work of Christ; 
then of the actual application of redemption to individuals^ 
or the doctrines of regeneration and justification ; and, in 
the last place, of the Church, or the community of those 
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who are justified, and made children of God by adoption 
and grace." (Litton on the Church, p. 13, 14.) 

I heartily concur with this order, and believe it to be 
the Scriptural order. It is our special function, as Evan- 
gelical clergymen, to maintain it. But is it not possible 
that that part of Divine truth which occupies the last 
place in our doctrinal system may fail here and there of 
receiving the attention which it fairly deserves at our 
hands? 

If, for example, the impression made upon the minds of 
a congregation by the teaching, or by the omissions in 
teaching, of its pastor be this, — that there are no dangerous 
errors except Ritualistic errors; that those religious societies 
and institutions are most to be supported which are what 
is vaguely called unsectarian; that it matters not what 
place of worship we attend, so long as we get good ; that it 
is of no consequence whether a Bishop's hand has been laid 
on a minister's head or not, if only he preaches the truth ; 
that the seasons appointed by our Church for the obser- 
vance of her children are to be regarded with enlightened 
pity as the remnants of mediaeval superstition, and so 
forth : — ^In such a case as this we must conclude that the 
Church does not occupy the last place, but no place at all, 
in the system of the Minister. What wonder if the sheep 
are stolen from the unprotected fold ! 

I venture to recommend, then, as a means of guarding 
our people against the incursions of the Plymouth Brethren, 
a due regard to the enclosure within which we desire our 
flocks to lie down, and that we should accustom our people 
to love and value those distinctive features of our Church 
by which she is distinguished from other communions. 
The most complete work yet written on the Christian 
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ministry^ that of Charles Bridges, has the additional recom- 
mendation of having been written fifty years ago, at a 
period of comparative tranquility, when the balance of 
truth was perhaps held more evenly than it is in these 
convulsive days. There were no Eitualists then ; and no 
Plymouth Brethren. Mr. Bridges thus writes, and with 
his wise words I shall conclude. 

" It may be doubted whether the obligations to instruct 
our people in and through our Church ordinances is 
suflSciently considered. Yet how much might be effected 
for tiieir settled unity by expounding their admirable 
adaptation for their respective ends, by marking the 
identity of their language with the Bible, thus framing 
Churchmen and Christians by the same process, in the 
same mould. A more full recognition of our fasts, 
festivals, and commemorative seasons would be an edifying 
means of grace. Such a ministry would disqualify our 
people for dissent, and make the attempt to force 
it upon them an act of unsuccessful violence. Whereas 
a course of instruction equally appropriate to the Meeting 
and the Church, though not necessarily unsound, is yet 
defective. Our fold, having no church-barrier, is exposed 
to the inroads of all kinds of separatists ; our sheep, having 
no private mark, are easily withdrawn from ' the footsteps 
of the flock.' " 
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There has been a growing tendency of late years to 
secularize education ; not only by eliminating £rom it all 
distinctive principles, but by forbidding any suflScient 
study of that Holy Volume to which all Christians appeal. 
None, indeed, deny that the young must be educated. 
And this would be saying everything, had (Jod revealed 
nothing. But the notion of secular education is faulty in 
its very principle, ignoring as it does the great feature of 
Revelation, that we are fallen ; fallen, not through lack of 
knowledge, but rather through the lust of it This is a 
ruin which no extension of science, no amount of scholar- 
ship could reconstruct Mere moral laws are like husks^ — 
only seed in semblance. And to utter them with any 
serious expectation of the reformation of our race, is only 
to be solemn sowers of chaff. It is, I believe, one of the 
grievous results of such imperfect and disproportioned 
education, that amongst our hearers there are constantly 
found some whose heart has been undiscipUned whilst 
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their head has been stimulated to a premature activity. 
The avowed aim of modem educationists is to be practical : 
to give such knowledge as may be most directly and 
speedily converted into place, power, and money. On this 
theory it repays a man for his toil to remember : it does 
not repay him to think. This begets a readiness to take 
up or to abandon any opinion at short notice; and, 
generally, a disposition to be hard, clever, and knowing, 
rather than wise, and calm, and thoughtful. Couple with 
this the breathless hurry of modem life. We have all so 
much to hear, and see, and do, and say, that original 
thought is cramped within the scanty limits of our too 
rare leisure: and opinions gathered crudely at second 
hand are unconsciously accepted as our own. We read 
thoughts, and call this thinking; and thus becoming 
superficial, we incur an aggravated susceptibility to every 
impulse of doubt. And to all this has been added an 
impatience of control. Authority, as such, is considered 
odious, and antiquity discreditable. "We have made 
many discoveries," it is said ; " we have chronicled rapid 
advances in mental and material science : why not also in 
religion ? Must it be here, and here only, that we find no 
worlds to conquer! Nay; here also we will assert our 
prerogative : in religion also ' we shall be as gods.' " 

Now there are not a few in our congregations in whom,, 
consciously or unconsciously to themselves, this restless, 
self-reliant spirit of our age is busily working. To all 
such Revelation grandly opposes itself, claiming to be an 
authoritative utterance from without; a voice, speaking 
not in man, but to man ; a law, not to be discovered by 
human sagacity, but known, and only to be learned, from 
a Divine, supernatural announcement To man's demand 
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to learn the knowledge of good and evil solely in and 
from himself, it ever makes solemn answer: "GoD hath 
aaid." And against this assertion of authority it is that 
certain of our hearers avowedly, or virtually, rebel. In 
some the practical infidelity takes the common, but most 
embarrassing form of cold indiflFerence. In others the 
natural bias to unbelief actively warps and distracts the 
spirit. They may not repudiate the ethics of Scripture, 
nor its religious sentiment, but they doubt its inspiration. 
In fact, let it be only man that speaks, and not God, and 
they can find no word of respectful admiration too strong 
for these sublime and beautiful utterances. They know 
that they are sacrificing a victim to their theories, but at 
least they crown it with garlands. They have known too 
much about the faith, if not of the faith, to be able with 
absolute satisfaction to loose their mind altogether from 
its grasp. So they propose to themselves to halve the 
difference : to believe a little and disbelieve a little ; to 
receive, on the strength of their innate convictions, what 
offends none of their prejudices, nor wounds their self- 
will, and on the strength of their doubts to reject every- 
thing else : a compromise only too tempting to the clever 
but unconverted. Thus truth becomes what every man 
troweth, and the "verifying faculty" virtually takes its 
place in the temple of God, showing itself that it is God. 

I need scarcely do more than assert that the dispenser 
of the Word is thus brought face to face with a serious 
difficulty. He has no independent resources of his own. 
It is simply as a dispenser of the Word that he ministers 
to the people. The sanctions for his statements and the 
motives of his appeals are to be found only in the Word ; 
a.nd, to his mind, its decisions are final. But to such an 

D 
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arbiter his bearer refuses to listen, demanding that the 
appeal be made to a totally different tribunal At times 
the objection finds utterance; but more frequently, although 
clearly formulated within, it is yet closely concealed, or it 
exists in the form of vague clouds of doubt, which, as they 
gather, shut out the Sun's brightness, and darken and 
confuse the soul. The question before us to-day is. What,, 
in the face of these difficulties, should be the attitude, and. 
what the practical course, of the preacher of the Gospel ? 

Now I am quite sure that whilst we must never underrate 
the perils of a conflict, out of which even the victors often 
emerge with a scar upon their soul which they will carry 
to their grave, we must beware of suffering a general 
religious panic, neither must we individually act " as men 
that are ashamed and steal away when they flee in battle/' 
Our's must be rather a bold front and a sober consistent 
antagoiiism. I think that we occupy a coign of vantage 
in the consciousness that they who demur to or who 
oppose our preaching are, after all, only men who do Tiot 
know, who have not yet attained to, that which we, not 
with the head only, bat much more by the living 
experience of the heart, know to be the truth. We are, 
ourselves, that which our knowledge has made us. Ajid 
as Clement said, centuries ago: "There is a difference 
between that which one says of the truth, and that which 
the truth says of itself.** Eemember how, in the great 
Founder of our Faith, the fundamental feature of His 
consciousness was an immediate knowledge of personal 
communion with God. That prerogative He promises that 
His servants shall share. God's words to Him are to be 
given to them ; His peace is to be shared with them ; His 
Father is to be their Father; His God their God. No 
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sooner, accordingly, had they been endued with the fidness 
of the Holy Qhost, than they asserted the possession of as 
lively a sense of God's favour and love as ever their Master 
had done. " Hereby hiow we that we dwell in Him and 
He in us, because He has given us of His Spirit." " Truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus 
Christ." In another passage this condition is described as 
"a fellowship of the Spirit:" they speak throughout as 
being consciously in the Comforter: they have become 
" temples of the Holy Ghost." And the realization of this 
experience of a fellowship with Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, was no mental process only, but something higher 
far. " God," they said, " Who is rich in mercy, for His great 
love wherewith He loved us even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ." Do these 
words describe only a variation of judgment, a mere 
inclination of the balance owing to the preponderating 
weight of one of two probable opinions ? No : here is a 
reaJ/ized "death unto sin," here a, felt "life unto righteous- 
ness." And when in after days they spoke of what they 
thus JcTiew, and testified of what they had themselves thus 
seen, "Blessed," they cried, "Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ." And 
even at the grave's mouth the happy martyr did but 
gather up into grander psean the strong voices of his 
unshaken consciousness. " O death, where is thy sting ! O 
grave, where is thy victory ! Thanks be unto God, which 
giveth me the victory through Jesus Christ, my Lord." 

My brethren in the ministry of the (xospel, I appeal to 
your personal experience when I ask, with confidence. Is 
this life no longer lived in the flesh ? Are we " orphans," 
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or have we a " Father in heaven " ? Is Christ dead only, 
or does He " ever live " ? Nay, does He not " live in us " ? 
Are we among the men who "have not heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost," or do we not rather *' live in the 
Spirit, walk in the Spirit " ? If I were now treating of 
the evidences of Christianity I should here press earnestly 
the apologetic value of this general Christian experience. 
For thousands of the most intelligent and sober-minded 
men and women, not in England only, but in all lands, of 
different race and mental constitution, of every rank, in 
circumstances the most diverse, are bearing witness every 
year of just such a transition as that which regenerated 
the Christians of old. They feel and know themselves to 
be new creatures. "Old things have passed away: all 
things have become new." Go to such a man with this 
knowledge in him ; talk, if you please, for hours about 
the unknowableness of the Absolute, the non-probability 
of the Supernatural, the insuflSciency of ancient testimony, 
the futility of prayer : ply him, if you will, with any of 
the thousand enigmas of the philosophy of negation and 
despair, and the man will calmly, but firmly, tell you, 
" One thing at least I know : that whereas I was blind, 
now I see. There is a witness within me, whose testimony 
I cannot doubt. I know Whom I have believed, and He 
has spoken peace to my soul ; He has told me all things 
that ever I did. The days of darkness were many ; but 
they are past, ' AND now I live in Him.' " 

I conceive, then, my brethren, that between the Christian 
on the one hand, and the atheist, pantheist, or speculative 
theist on the other, there exists a difference which results 
in a signal advantage to us as ministers of the Gospel. 
And it is this, — that what they all merely believe, or merely 
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doubt, we know. We have not only sought God, but 
found Him. By virtue of the conscious Divine communion 
which we experience, " our faith stands not in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God." And it seems to me 
that the force of the man who can say, *' I hww" must 
ultimately prevail over the utmost subtilty of the man 
w^o can only say, "I do not know." From which it 
follows that our attitude as dispensers of the Word, whilst 
it should ever avoid the guise of irritating and defiant 
provocation, should be that of firm, sober, fully-persuaded 
courage. " Should- such 'men as we flee i " 

Such, then, being the befitting spirit in which to 
discharge our duty, is it possible to define the practical 
course which, as preachers, we should adopt ? It is neither 
to be expected, nor to be desired, that we should generisJly 
undertake the controversial defence of Christianity : still 
less that we should devote to physical or even to intel- 
lectual science, the hours, all too quickly fleeting, in 
which we are to grow in grace, and nurture others with 
the bread of life. Nor, even if we all possessed great 
controversial powers, and were thoroughly furnished with 
the apparatus for speculative discussion, should we do 
wisely to use them before a general congregation. But are 
we, therefore, denied a place amongst the defenders of the 
faith ? May not we too " quit ourselves as good soldiers 
of Christ Jesus " in the conflicts of our day and generation ? 
Is there no speeial function for us to discharge, — one which 
finds its proper sphere in the direct line of our daily course 
of work ? I believe, my brethren, that there is ; and I 
feel myself guided to it by certain memorable words in 
which a noble and successful soldier of the cross records 
the weapons of his warfare. 
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The conditions of the struggle in St. Paul's day were 
substantially the same with those with which we are 
familiar. The Jew and the Greek exist still : the " seeker 
after a sign," and the "seeker after wisdom;" the man 
who would rest all religion, all philosophy, on authority 
alone ; and the man who would rest them all upon reason 
alone. The Jew, with his reverence for power, his love of 
custom and tradition (which are the "power" of the past), 
his tendency to rest always in outward law and form 
(which are the " power " of the present), his impatience of 
novelty, his dread of change, leaning always to the side 
of despotism in society and of superstition in religion, — 
this man, I say, on the one hand ; and on the other the 
Greek, with his subtle and restless intellect, his taste for 
speculation, his want of reverence for the past, his desire 
of change, leaning always to license in society and to 
scepticism in religion: what are they, these two, but 
representatives of those two opposite types of mind which 
divide, and have ever divided, all mankind ? 

How, then, did the great Apostle meet, and what was 
the great weapon by which, through God's help, he sub- 
dued, opponents so formidable, and yet differing so widely 
from each other, — opponents, however, let me say, not 
more formidable, nor yet differing more widely from each 
other than their counterparts, the ultra-Bitualists and the 
Rationalists of our own day t You will expect me to do 
him justice by reading the whole of his memorable state- 
ment : " Christ sent me, not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel : not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect. For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish, foolishness : but unto us, 
which are saved, it is the power of God. For it is written. 
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I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 

nothing the understanding of the prudent For after 

that the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God 
by the foolishness of the preaching to save them that 
believe. For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom. But we preach Christ criucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; 
but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of God." 

Now we observe that, although the foes to be encountered 
appeared to differ widely in their method of attack, the 
apostle meets both with a single weapon, which he describes 
as the "preaching of Christ crucified." Nor need we 
wonder so much at this, because there was an underlying 
identity between the demands of the Jew and the Greek. 
They were both asking for an unapiritual religion: a 
religion which should not deal with the heart at all, in the 
way of trial or discipline ; which should spare them the 
unwelcome duty of trusting and loving in spite of doubt 
and difficulty. What they both sought for, in one word, 
was knowledge without belief. The Jew demanded a 
demonstration of God to his senses ; the Greek, a demon- 
stration of God to his intellect The Jew required a 
revelation that compelled belief by force ; the Greek, one 
that gave no opportunity for doubt. Both demanded a 
religion without faith : both asked to see, both refused to 
hdieve in, an invisible God ; and therefore both rejected a 
crucified Christ. 

Thus, I think, it came to pass that St. Paul's one resource 
was to " preach Christ crucified." He and his colleagues 
were to be Christ's witnesses : to testify what they *' had 
seen, and heard, and their hands had handled, of the Word 
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of life:" witnesses of the facts of the birth, life, work,, 
words, death, resurrection, ascension of Christ Jesus. They 
were to teU of a Christ, not purely supernatural, as the 
Jew required Him to be ; not simply natural, as the Greek 
demanded ; but a Christ who is both : perfect man in all 
the reality of His human nature ; perfect God in all the 
mystery of His divine essence. And this Gospel, this 
simple unchanging narrative of the life and death of Christ,, 
was that which made it impossible for any faithful dispenser 
of the Word to accommodate Christianity to the demands 
of his age: preventing for ever the attempt, either to- 
explain the doctrineof the atonement into a mere philosophy,, 
or to darken it into a sentimental superstition. This plain 
and unyielding history it was, which made, and will ever 
make, the Gospel a " stumbling block " to the superstitious, 
seeker after a sign, and " foolishness " to the philosophic 
seeker after wisdom. 

But was this weapon, which we have seen to be so 
appropriate to the conditions of the conflict, efficient in use ? 
Does it secure to him who manfully wields it, the victory 
for which he fights ? I believe, my brethren, that it does. 
For Christ crucified, admitted into the heart, does work 
there the very sign which the Jew demanded ; does give 
there the very wisdom for which the Greek sought in vain. 
He works in the soul of man a greater, a more convincing 
miracle than any physical marvel recorded in the Gospel. 
He wakes the dead soul to life; casts out the unclean 
spirits that have made it their abode ; aye, and Himself 
enters in and dwells there, stilling the war of its wild 
elements, rebuking the winds and waves of its stormy 
passions into peace. And the man who feels himself the 
subject of this miracle, sees m his own soul the " sign of 
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the Son of man," and knows, with the same absolute 
certainty with which he knows any object presented to 
his senses, that Christ is, in him, the great "power of 
God." 

Again, in the soul of the man who admits Him, Christ 
sheds abroad the light of heavenly wisdom ; shining down 
into the depths of man's spiritual being; showing there 
the wondrous works of the Lord ; making him wise with 
that " unction flowing from the Holy One, by which he 
knows all things." And the man who has this light in 
his soul sees, as plainly as he can see any fact in nature 
or any demonstration in science, that Christ is, in him, 
" the wisdom of God." 

The Gospel, therefore, does give men what they ask, but 
not as they ask it. They ask for knowledge without 
faith ; and the result is, that they obtain neither knowledge 
nor faith. The Gospel requires faith in order to knowledge ; 
and they who receive the Gospel, gain knowledge as the 
reward of faith. They " knoiv in whom they have believed, 
and are persuaded that He will keep their souls against 
the great day," because He has been, because He is, to 
them, more and more, in their own souls' experience, 
" Christ the power of God, and Christ the wisdom of God : " 
" Christ in them the hope of glory." 

These considerations, then, and our knowledge of Paul's 
unparalleled success, justify I think the conclusion, that 
if our attitude in the face of open or latent scepticism 
should be bold and unwavering, our practical course should 
be the constant and experimental preaching of Christ 
crucified. "Christ," said Richard Cecil, "is God's great 
ordinance; and nothing has ever been done, or will be 
done, to purpose, but so far as He is held forth with 
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simplicity." We may hold firmly, we may lift into clear 
light doctrines respecting subsidiary truth, respecting 
church order, respecting the positive laws of morality ; but 
we must hold and lift them only as the pole which is to 
exalt the healing serpent. We may be rich with the lore 
of ancient and modem philosophy ; but we must ever bear 
in mind that we are " ambassadors ; " not for Aristotle or 
Seneca, not for Bacon or Paley, — but " for Christ" And 
we are "to speak that which we know" of Him. The 
Apostle John is commanded first to " eat " the book, and 
then to "prophesy." To the Prophet Ezekiel it is first 
enjoined, " Son of man, all my words that I shall speak 
unto thee, receive in thine heart,' and then "get thee 
unto the house of Israel, and speak with my words unto 
them." Only so far can we fill the souls of oar people 
with good things, as God, by His Spirit, shall have filled 
our own. " And I will satiate the soul of the priests with 
fulness : and my people shall be satisfied with my goodnes8> 
saith the Lord." Having Christ, we have the key to the 
Bible. We shall then speak as out of the abundance of a 
truth which from its very fulness overflows from our lips, and 
not as though we were seeking on all sides for some truth 
to come to us, about which we might stammer something. 
That which is " seed to the sower " will have been " bread 
to the eater." Nourished with the " strong meat," instead 
of starving on the fragments of a past experience, we shall 
neither fear the foe nor faint under the long patience 
requisite for feeding the lambs of the flock. In such a 
course there may be nothing to gratify literary pride, — 
nothing to win a man a reputation for genius.-nothing to 
elevate us above our fellows : no flash of sentiment, no 
splendour of theory. Be it so. We trust to the telling 
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power of the truth of the Gospel of Christ. Let tluit, not 
us, be seen. There is One who said, " I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto Me." Wisdom of words may 
dazzle : it will not convert. " What is the chaflf to the 
wheat ! " said the Lord to His servant Jeremiah ; contrasting 
the message, however polished in diction, which had issued 
from the preacher's " own heart," with the message, how- 
ever rude in form, which had come direct from the Divine 
Oracle. *' Is not My word like as a,fire, and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces ? " 

On the ground, then, that what we have to deal with in 
the sceptic is, not Wisdom, but the deficiency of Wisdom ; 
not Power which should make us afraid, but the lack 
of Power ; not a positive and substantial Religious System, 
but an impotent medley of Negations, — I would urge that 
we should deal with him as with one who is lacking in 
these respects: that we should not weary ourselves for 
very vanity in chasing each bubble that he wafts before 
us ; but that we should go forth in the sober and confident 
possession of Christ, the Truth and the Life, to supply, 
with God's promised help, in our speculative hearer just 
those things which he lacketh : the wisdom, viz., of God ; 
the power of God ; the solid, substantial, satisfying reality 
which has filled our own happy souls : " Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again ; " who " liveth in us, and we 
in Him ; " our Pattern, our Life, our All. 
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I NEED scarcely say that it is through no choice of my own 
that I am called upon to handle so difficult a subject as 
this, before such an audience. It has devolved upon me in 
consequence of circumstances upon which I need not dwell. 
Perhaps none of us would have voluntarily undertaken 
to treat this question ; but the call of duty would, I am 
sure, have found no man who is here slack to deal with it, 
according to the ability which God might bestow. I can 
but pray that I may so speak of God's Word as to honour 
Him in it ; and, if it may be, to cast some little spark of 
light upon one of its more obscure aspects, or at least not 
to darken what otherwise may be clear. 

It would be quite impossible to attempt an exhaustive 
treatment, or even survey, of tha important matter before 
us within the allotted space. It would not be feasible to 
examine individual instances of the kind named in our 
subject, and attempt their separate solution. 

What I propose is to look carefully round the terri- 
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tory within which these difficulties lie, to mark out its 
boundaries and limitations; then, being in possession of 
the landmarks and chief bearings, I shall endeavour, 
having localized the perplexity, to ascertain how it may 
all be fairly dealt with. Or, to drop all metaphor, I shall 
first endeavour to define and limit the problem, and then 
to lay down such fundamental principles as may seem to 
be involved in it, and in the proper application of which 
the true solution of its difficulties must lie. 

If we examine the true source of the difficulties which 
are under consideration we shall find a somewhat strange 
result. We may, perhaps, attain most readily a perception 
of that source by asking how civilized man has acquired 
this high moral sensibility, and this lofty standard of moral 
truth and right, which have made him conscious of such 
difficulties as these. We must answer — Not by a process 
of philosophy, not by exhaustive ethical discoveries. The 
Bible for eighteen hundred years has been gradually per- 
meating literature, moulding thought, fashioning opinion, 
fixing the guiding principles of life. Bible morality is in 
the main the morality of Europe. I am sure I shall not 
be misunderstood. I have not forgotten the immoralities. 
I cannot invert the sentence, and say the morality of 
Europe is the morality of the Bible. But allowing for all 
this, no European can escape the influence of this great 
historical fact of Bible influenca A man like the late 
Mr. Mill, or even Comte may place himself in a hos- 
tile or antagonistic relation to Scripture: he may say 
it is non-historical, non-prophetic, a strange collection of 
Hebrew literature of doubtful antiquity : he may withhold 
reverence, and deny it obedience. He has not escaped its 
mighty influence. In spite of himself it colours his 
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language, it tones his thoughts, it guides and controls his 
conscience ; and, therefore, it shall judge hinu '' The Word 
that I have spoken/' said the Saviour (John zii 48), "the 
same shall judge him in the last day/' The malaria of 
human corruption is everywhere rising to poison the moral 
atmosphere ; but the Word of Grod, by its presence, emits 
the vital oxygen, neutralising the poison, and making the 
air of this crowded Europe such that civilization may 
breathe it and yet Kve. 

Thus educated, thus furnished with the standard by 
which the conscience judges of right and wrong, the pupil 
sometimes turns on the master. If he has any modesty or 
true knowledge of the genesis of his own moral convictions, 
he may say, " Master, thou hast taught me true and right 
things, and I have not learned in vain. But meseemeth, 
O master, that in some things thine own high rule hath 
failed thee, and thou hast wavered from thine own 
standard, descended from thine own loftiness." But if the 
self-importance of modem arrogance be rather his, he will 
perhaps say, " My own very sufficient judgment, and the 
critical faculty of my compeers, find fault with not a few 
of the strange old things which I find recorded in this 
ancient, nay, rather antiquated volume. It shall be no 
rule of life for me. I walk in the light of my own reason, 
and that is better." But whatever he may say, it is not so 
in sooth. The Bible has lighted even him, and by the 
light of the Bible he rejects the Bible. He may not have 
looked at it fairly face to face. He may have seen it under 
delusive perspective, or through distorting lenses. But 
without that light he had never seen what he thinks he 
sees. 

Now if this be the true source of any real delicacy of 

E 
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moral perception it so far mitigates any difficulty of a 
moral nature in the Bible with which we may have to 
deal that it becomes very tolerable, even if it be not 
always quite as manageable as we might wish. Outside 
the Bible there is nothing higher, truer, better; outside 
the Bible, or of that which has been learned from the 
Bible, there is no true standard of right and wrong that 
faileth not ; outside the Bible there is expediency, there is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, there is 
duty to the abstract idea of human society, there is in the 
higher souls the feeling that right is right and must be 
eternal, and that wrong never can be right. But none of 
these notions wUl stand the stress of even ordinary life, 
still less can they give an unswerving moral rule. I turn 
to the Bible, and I learn that I, the conscious being, am 
brought into relation with the Eternal and Infinite Life ; 
that the Eternal and Infinite is righteousness itself; and 
that the relation of the human personality to the Divine 
Personality includes within itself the whole moral and 
spiritual problem of this struggling and strange life, with 
its contending good and evil. I learn that this relation of 
man to Ood, and to his fellow-man in God, is the ultimate 
foundation and principle of all morality. This is not a dead 
code: it is a living and life-giving principle. So, then, 
the question before us is this singular one. In this book, 
which has alone given any solution to the problem of the 
human conscience, with its hidden relations, its origin, its 
voice, its ultimate issues, is there anything here or there 
which startles, if it does not violate, that conscience ? In 
this book, which has alone furnished man with the true 
rule of righteousness, and whose lofty morality has never 
been approached by any other morality, is there anything 
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here or there idiich seems to violate that rigfateousness, 
or to £sJl short of that morality? U this be the tme 
qaestion before us, there may be anxieties attending its 
investigation; but the very statement is encouraging and 
ennobling. 

Further, if we ask more precisely where these supposed 
moral difficulties lie, we must answer, that in the New 
Testament there are nona There may be contentions 
about varied readings, about ex^;esis of passages, about 
the critical history of individual books; but there is 
scarcely anything worth naming of the kind that is before 
us now. And, in particular, the central life of that New 
Testament is the life of One so pure and holy that the 
modem unbeliever for the most part adores it as divine ; 
not divine in &ct and in personality, but divine in the con- 
ception of its lofty ideaL A little too superhuman, it may 
be, but personified purity and goodness, and therefore, in 
truth, the glorified man. Therefore, ''so to walk even as 
Christ walked," would by not a few unbelievers be allowed 
as the highest ideal excellence. 

Here, then, again we find our difficulties sensibly 
mitigated. In that older Scripture, reaching back in its 
contents through ages whose chronology I do not venture 
precisely to name, the matters which have suggested our 
subject are to be found. These books were written at 
intervals during at least a thousand years; as though (to 
illustrate the chronology) the works of Alcain, the great 
English divine of the Court of Charlemagne, were bound 
up with Norman, and Plantagenet^ and Tudor, and Stewart, 
and Brunswick authors, in one volume, and all came to us 
as one book after more than 2,000 years had yet fturther 
roUed on. 
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Whatever difficulty of the kind suggested by our thesis 
may lie before us, it is to be accounted for or Bolved, as the 
case may be, in this inexpressibly ancient volume. 

"But," says the objector, "ancient or not, varied or 
not, we are not concerned with now. You claim that it 
is the Word of God. He is perfect : His Word must be 
perfect If there is imperfection, moral imperfection, it 
cannot be His Word." This is a serious issue, and requires 
careful handling in proportion to its seriousness, and also 
in proportion to the bona fides with which it is pressed, 
or with which it may be adopted. Let us then examine 
the objector's assertion. We shall find it contains most 
manifest grounds for hesitation, plausible as it sounds. 
It seems to honour God, but it is as the Gnostics and 
Manichees of old honoured Him. The Gnostic looked on 
this earth with its load of misery, and all " flesh corrupt- 
ing his way upon it," and he said : " This could not have 
come from the all-perfect One. No work of His could 
ever have become this chaotic mixture of good and evil." 
So the Gnostic imagined his Demiurge a great helpless 
being floundering in the darkness, who in his poor dark 
way compounded this mixed universe. High above, 
serenely gazing, and in due time to interpose, ruled the 
great Supreme. The Manichee placed over against the 
great and good Ormuzd, the dark form of the equally 
eternal Ahriman ; for how, said he, could the work of the 
pure and holy light be imperfect ? 

Was this honouring God ? or was it fallacious in its first 
principles ? " God made man upright : " yet he fell Did 
He, then, make man perfect ? There is a manifest am- 
biguity, and therefore abundant ground for fallacies, in 
that word perfect, I would, in passing, venture to warn 
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my brethren not to be carried away in their use of the 
English Bible by transferring our modern idea of what we 
mean by perfect, to the T5m of the Hebrew or the T€X6i09 
of the Greek, neither of them implying of necessity our 
notion of absolute perfection. There is only One to whom 
that notion applies : He is perfect. That sums up His 
whole being, existence, nature, attributes : all else must be 
imperfect. What ! even His works ? Is it not written, " He 
is the Kock, His works are perfect " ? Was Adam perfect f 
If so, how could he fall ? But it must be clear to all that 
this is mere word-play. There is perfection possible in a 
creature, but it is only relative, and not absolute perfection. 
What He makes who is absolutely perfect must also be 
perfect, but only in relation to the idea and purpose which 
dwelt in the perfect mind. This creaturely perfection, 
therefore, can only be recognized and truly interpreted in 
proportion as we know the mind and will of the Creator 
in the intent with which He made that creature. If in a 
telegraph office I know the object with which the clerk 
manipulates the handles, it will seem to me marvellous 
and admirable: if I know it not, he is to me but as a 
babe with a more obnoxious rattle. Do we know, then, so 
much of the purposes of God in His great universe, that 
we may sit calmly in judgment, and mutter, "Imperfect : 
vmperfect ! this and that cannot be from heaven " ? 

May we not, then, now return to our colloquy with the 
objector? He urged that God being perfect, anything 
claiming to be His Word must be at once disowned if 
there be any moral imperfection in it. But how utterly 
this breaks down as a principle by which we may judge 
of that which comes from God, I think has been sufficiently 
elucidated. And this brings us precisely to the ground 
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on which Bishop Butler found safe standing for us long 
ago. We are apt to form our ideal of a perfect revelation 
just as we try to imagine a more perfect world. But we 
forget that it is not our revelation, — nor our world. And 
until we know all the reasons for which God made this 
world as He did, and for which He gave the Bible in the 
shape He has chosen, we can be no judges at all about 
imperfection in either. I venture to think we may dismiss 
all farther consideration of the mere notion of necessary 
perfection, in the absolute sense, in the Word, as in the 
works of God. In His mind both are perfect in the way, 
and for the purposes which dwell in His intention, — and 
imperfection (if I may be allowed the oxymoron) is part 
of that perfection; for both are progressive, leading on 
and ever on to that which is higher, better, more divinely 
perfect. "The law of the Lord is perfect," said the 
Psalmist. (Psalm xix. 7.) I doubt not he meant the 
written law. But, said the Apostle (1 Cor. xiii 12), 
speaking of all Divine knowledge here below, " Now we 
see through a mirror, in an enigma." — ^''We know in 
part." — "We prophesy in part." — "When that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away." That which is in part must be full of idanifold 
imperfection. 

We abandon, therefore, the delusive method of laying 
down A priori principles, and deducing from them what 
we think must be, or ought to be. Instead of this we 
follow God in His actual operations, and we find that 
to produce a mature perfection is not His usual mode. 
Creatures, living beings, systems, are for the most part, 
if not always, made in the germ ; perfect, it may be, in 
a sense, — perfect, it may be, with a view to what they 
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will be, — ^but otherwise imperfect, immature, incomplete 
for the present : growing, increasing, tending, progressing, 
to the perfection which still lies before them. Is there 
anything that we can except from this law ? If there be, 
it ought to be the spotless perfection of the human nature 
of the Divine Saviour Himself. Yet, is it not written, 
" Jesus increased in wisdom and stature ; " and again, " It 
became Him ... to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufifering " ? Even in Him we see there is 
nc exception to this law of the Divine action. 

Now, then, I think we are prepared to ask and possibly 
tc answer the next question, which leads up to the solution 
oi our diflSiculty, if solution there is. Is Holy Scripture, 
that great work of (Jod, any exception to this law ? Or 
has its divine Author given us this likewise after the same 
pattern of His working ? It behoves us to be exceedingly 
careful in our reply. We have to remember Hooker's 
most wise admonition : " Whatsoever is spoken of God, or 
things appertaining to God, otherwise than as the truth is, 
though it seem an honour, it is an injury. And as 
incredible praises given unto men do often abate and 
impair the credit of their deserved commendation, so we 
must likewise take great heed, lest, in attributing unto 
Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that 
do cause even those things, which it hath most abundantly, 
to be less reverently esteemed." How many have grievously 
injured Holy Scripture in our day by transgressing this 
canon of our wise divine, and looking into it for scientific 
matters, which, in Hooker's words, are *' more than it can 
have/' need not here be said. On the other hand, we must 
remember that to fall short in anywise of that which is 
really due to the Word of God must be serious indeed. 
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With these views, then, and having regard to the 
dij£cult matter proposed for consideration, let us dismiss 
A priori notions of what we might fancy a perfect divine 
revelation might be, and let us ask instead. How does tbe 
New Testament regard the Old Testament ? We repljr, 
" As the Word of God, from the beginning to the end" 
" The Scripture cannot be broken " is its own verdict en 
that question. But in the light in which we are nowr 
regarding it, I should venture to give this brief reply, — Thi 
New Testament regards the old as the germ out of whici 
it grew, developed out of that germ by the same hanl 
which first gave it. But for this very reason, the Nev 
Testament also regards the old with the former systemi 
therein contained (given, ordered by divine voice as they 
were) as incomplete, immature, in many ways imperfect 
Let me guard my language again : perfect with a view to 
their immediate object, and as the germs of that which 
was to follow ; but otherwise, and by the very necessity and 
law of their being, imperfect 

These are some of the passages which will illustrate my 
meaning. Our Lord is speaking of a regulation of the 
Mosaic law ; one touching very closely the core of social 
morality — ^the law of divorce. Does He regard it as 
perfect? Quite the contrary. "Moses for the hardness 
of your heart wrote you this precept" Is it not clear 
there was an ol/covofiia, an allowance, — ^a relation to the 
stage of human development and society here acknowledged 
in such vital matters as regulations touching morals at 
their human centre ? Again, in Gal. iv. 1 — 4, the Apostle, 
looking back to the whole of that older system, stigma- 
tizes it as belonging to an immature state, and as something 
from which the grown man had to be freed. In this point 
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of view he uses language with regard to it which we 
scarcely dared otherwise to have used. He styles that 
older system '* the eleToenta of the world : " (rrolx^la rov 
Koa-fjLov. Observe, this is not tracing it to the organizing , 
Egyptian brain of Moses, in modem fashion. It is God's 
law. It is (as he elsewhere says), "holy and just and 
good." But in this light, and compared to that which 
followed, it may be called "worldly elements." But I 
need not dwell upon this ; the old system, according to the 
Apostle, had " decayed and waxed old, and was ready to 
vanish away." On the other hand, it was full of life and 
vitality, considered as containing the germs of the life of 
Christ which the Apostle is never weary of developing 
from it. 

Does not all this lead us to the point of view from 
which we are to regard the morality as well as the 
spiritual teaching, and ritual of the Old Testament ? 
Begard it thus as progressive, adapted to stages of human 
growth, knowledge, and sentiments which have passed 
away, but which were real and living. Then probably the 
greater part of the difficulties alluded to in our subject 
will be adjusted into the place and line of consideration 
in which nearly all, if not quite all, may receive their 
solution. 

Let us remember that "God spake at sundry times, 
and in divers manners;" but that He always spake 
articulately, and in the language and style of each age as 
it passed, as well as of the individual through whom He 
spake. The mind of the Spirit, the inner principle, is 
always divine, and always one. But the style and 
language vary even when the tongue is the same, whether 
Hebrew, Greek, or Chaldee. 
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It seems to me, for example, clear that Qod, sending a 
prophet to the English people in this nineteenth century, 
would not hid him walk about with the yoke of an ox 
round his neck, nor break a pitcher in the midst of his 
audience, nor do many things which were ordered when 
the Babylonian armies encircled Jerusalem, or the Baptist 
was crying in the wilderness. Such things belong as much 
to the mental costume (so to speak) of the age, as the 
turn of its phrases, its vocabulary, and its tastes. God 
did not invent a divine style of language and grammar. 
He took the style and grammar of the age and the man, 
and ennobled them. 

So, in the matter of which we speak. He never 
miraculously elevated the chosen people out of the stage 
of development which they naturally reached ; He did not 
change them into something else entirely out of harmony 
with their age. The fifteenth, the tenth, the eighth 
century before Christ were not, and never could be, any 
one of the nineteen of the Christian epoch. The commands 
of God were accordingly given to the people according to 
their age, their habits, their civilization; according (in 
one word) to what was possible. When Elijah the prophet 
sat on the top of the hill and looked on the '' captain and 
his fifty " sent to bring him before the dying king, he said, 
** Let fire come down from heaven and consume thee and 
thy fifty," and it came. When James and John invoked 
this example, and would have called down fire on the 
Samaritan village, they were sternly rebuked by the 
Master. Why was that wrong which had been right? 
There is manifold instruction in it doubtless in many ways. 
But what we have now to reply is that the historical 
development of God's proceedings with man had gone far 
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beyond that stage in which the man of God had, or ought 
to have, such a desire or such a commission. 

Had then the principles of morality changed ? Is there 
no eternal principle of right? This brings us to the 
distinction which Butler long ago laid down: "There are 
some particular precepts in Scripture," says he, "given to 
particular persons, requiring actions which would be 
immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But 
these are of such a kind that the precept changes the 
whole nature of the case, and of the action. None of these 
precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it were 
commanded to cultivate the principles, and act from the 
spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, the command 
would not alter the nature of the case or of the action in 
any of these instances." 

This is the true key, whatever difficulty there may 
sometimes be in applying it. Right is right, and wrong 
is wrong. Love, purity, faith, obedience, are the principles 
which animate the organic whole of the Bible. The 
particular relations to these principles of certain acts done 
by, or even apparently commanded, to a Jael, a Samson, a 
Saul, or a Solomon, may be sometimes perplexing in some 
of their aspects. But if we bear in mind the progressive 
nature of Revelation, the very necessity of the case itself 
which requires that God, "who changeth not," while 
maintaining unshaken every moral verity, shall yet adapt 
the external form to the perception of the age to which a 
special command may be issued, I think no insuperable 
difficulty of this kind need remain. 

I am far from saying that the right adjustment wiU be 
always easy. I would not assert that, with our minds 
moulded by the influence of nineteen centuries of Chris- 
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tianity, it may be possible to bold tbe scale perfectly 
steady, and to say before a captious critic, " See how even 
and true the beam lies. See how exactly I can weigh 
these things of God and man three thousand years old." 
Our hand may not be steady enough for so delicate a 
poise. Our weights may be too rudely divergent from the 
standard. And, at any rate, the critic will still often say, 
"It is all very well; but I discern an obliquity in the 
balance." Still the principles thus hurriedly traced out 
are such as will stand investigation, and repay inquiry. 
And of one thing I think we may be confident, — ^the man 
of science, when describing any one of the works of God, 
does not sit down and imagine what it ought to he : he 
examines itself, that he may know what it is. The 
Christian divine has sometimes been too apt to form his 
own theory of what the Word of God shovM be, instead 
of carefully examining what its construction is. But if it 
is a work of God, its delicate adjustments and internal 
relations can only be known by a loving care analogous to 
the naturalist's scrutiny. It contains rewards yet for him 
" who searches as for hid treasure." 
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The present position of the Church Missionary Society 
has excited, and is exciting, the anxious interests of 
Christian men throughout the world. In India, in China, 
in all quarters of Africa (east, west, and central), in 
Palestine, in New Zealand, and in North-West America, 
thousands of loving believers are looking with anxious 
hearts to our position, most, kindly sympathising with us 
in our difficulties, carefully watching our conduct, and in 
the spirit of true intercession commending our whole work 
to the Lord. It is right, therefore, that the position of our 
great Society should have a prominent place in the counsels 
of such an assembly as the present 

Now it is quite impossible for any one to deny that the 
present position of the Church Missionary Society is one 
of very qonsiderable difficulty; but I am glad that in 
wording the subject our Chairman has put " the position," 
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and not " the difficulties ; " for I think that good Christian 
people make too much of difficulties^ and weaken their 
own hands by the perpetual mention of them. 

Of course there are difficulties ; and so there always will 
be if we carry on a real warfare with the devil. But 
there are no difficulties to daunt the soldier of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and the two that have been the most 
prominent during the last year appear already to be, to a 
great extent, for the present, melting away. 

Of the great Columbo difficulty, which at one time 
appeared likely to threaten the very existence of our 
thriving mission in Ceylon, I believe I may say we trust 
that there is good hope of solution, though it is impossible 
to say that all difficulties are at an end. There is enough^ 
however, to encourage us to pray that henceforward the 
real self-denying energy of the youthful Bishop may be 
put forth in happy, hearty, and loving co-operation with 
the great work of our beloved Society. 

Of the financial difficulty it is impossible to say that it 
is at an end, or ever will be, for progressing work will 
always require progressing funds ; and till the work standa 
still, which I pray God it never may, I never expect to 
see the funds equal to the demand. But at the same time 
it is delightful to be able to announce that the financial 
difficulty of last year has called forth an amount of warm- 
hearted and liberal sympathy, enough to fill our hearts 
with joy and gladness, inasmuch as it proves the powerful 
hold which the great principles of the Church Missionary 
Society retain in the hearts of the Christian givers of 
England. 

But notwithstanding all that has been done, the difficiJty 
is extremely great; and, humanly speaking, will become 
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greater still. I fully expect there will be more than 
£200,000 contributed this year ; but I believe that if in 
the next ten years the amount should reach £300,000, the 
difficulty will then be quite as great as it is now. There 
are, therefore, two questions requiring our careful con- 
sideration : the first is. How are we to regard the difficulty ? 
and the second, How are we to meet it ? 

I. How are we to regard it ? 

One thing is perfectly plain. We must not go about 
the country croaking as if evangelical principles had 
broken down, and evangelical men had sunk into the 
slough of despond. A man who croaks without a cause 
will soon make for himself a just cause for croaking ; and 
few things, I believe, have a greater tendency to weaken 
the hold which the Society has on the public mind, than 
the despondent tone in which some people lament over its 
difficulties. The language of such persons is not like the 
language of Moses : " Come with us, and we will do thee 
good." 

But more than that, the croaking spirit is not right. 
It is not honouring to God, and arises from a want of 
recognition of what He has really done for us. The real 
fact is that our financial difficulties are the simple result of 
the superabundance of His mercies and of the overflow of 
His loving-kindness in answer to prayer. For the last five 
years the Church of England, with the two Archbishops at 
its head, has gone before God year after year in earnest and 
united prayer ; and the result is that God has opened the 
windows of heaven and poured out a blessing, such that 
we have not room to contain it. God has given us a 
splendid harvest,- and our difficulty is simply this, that we 

F 
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have Bot the men or means for the ingathering. Instead 
therefore of croaking about our difficulties, we should kneel 
down and thank God for His mercy in having done for us 
exceeding abundantly above all that we could ask or think. 
We should be blessing and praising His holy name, that, 
notwithstanding all our shortcomings, our cup is literally 
running over. The water is not leaking out because the 
cup is cracked, but running over because it is overfull. 

Consider for one moment three cases in illustration, each 
of which may be regarded as a specimen of a class. 

Consider first the supply of men. Five years ago we were 
crippled by the want of men. We had only thirteen new 
labourers to send out, and only twenty-three under training. 
But we asked God to send out more labourers into His 
harvest ; and the result has been that instead of thirteen 
in 1872, there have been twenty-six: sent forth in 1877 ; 
and instead of twenty-three under training, we have had 
at one time eighty-one. I regret to see that the number 
under training has been reduced to sixty, and that the 
Committee propose from motives of economy, for the 
present, to fix a limit below that number. I must say 
that I think they have made a mistake in that decision. 
If God in boundless mercy is pleased to bestow the men 
we pray for, I do not think that we ought to refuse His 
gift. They may be sent to us in preparation for some 
great work to which He is about to call us, and it is surely 
a short-sighted policy not to accept them. 

Consider, secondly, our older missions, and take that in 
East Africa as a specimen. 

For nearly thirty years the devoted Rebman laboured 
on in that discouraging sphere, doing a work of immense 
importance in reducing the language to writing and trans- 
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lating the Scriptures, but seeing very little result from 
his missionary labours. But now all has changed. Sir 
B. Frere's mission to Zanzibar woke up a new interest 
all along the coast. And the result is that instead of 
one solitary labourer, or at most two, we have a well- 
manned mission in full activity, with every hope that 
Mombasa and Frere Town will prove to the east of Africa 
what Sierra Leone has long since been to the west. 

And now turn your thoughts to the new work to which 
God has called us. There is something perfectly over- 
whelming in the magnificent openings which God has set 
before us. Whatever people may say of our constitution 
and principles, one thing is perfectly clear : viz., that our 
heavenly Father has during these five years honoured us 
by entrusting to us such magnificent openings for new 
work as have never yet been presented to any missionary 
institution in the whole history of Christendom. I say 
nothing of Japan and Persia, not because I do not appre- 
ciate their importance, but because I want to fix all 
thought on the immeasurable field which God has opened 
for us in Eastern Africa. I confess I am appalled at the 
vastness of that opening. I believe that if all the men 
and all the money of the Church Missionary Society were 
poured freely forth upon those vast populations of Eastern 
and Central Africa, it would fall short of the magnificent 
magnitude of the vast undertaking. I freely confess that 
when the appeal by Mr. Stanley was first published I 
greatly distrusted it. There were things in it, and also 
things connected with his movements, which tended to shake 
my confidence. But now that our missionary party has 
actually reached Uganda, and now that our missionary, 
Mr. Wilson, has actually been conducting Divine service 
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there Sunday after Sunday, King Mtesa himself acting as 
interpreter; now that it turns out that there are other 
African kings — as, e.gr., the King of Ukerewe — ^as anxious 
as Mtesa of the reception of out missionaries, we can only 
exclaim, " Whjat hath God wrought!" and again acknowledge 
that He has poured us out a blessing such that there is 
not room to contain it. 

But here lies our difficulty. The real fact is that 
there is not room to receive the blessing ; for, of. course, 
all these gifts of His grace add to the expense. Confining 
our thoughts to the three specimen cases just mentioned, 
we shall in a moment see our position. 

God has given us an increase of men,— thanks be to His 
name, — but the result is, that the preparatory expenses of 
training and preparation have risen (I speak in round 
numbers) from £5,000 to £8,500. 

God has awakened a new life at Mombasa; but the 
result is that the cost of the East African Mission has 
risen, I might almost say at one bound, from less than 
C&700 to more than £7,000. God has opened out in 
a most marvellous manner the populous shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and we bless His name for the privilege 
given to us. But we must not forget the fact that the 
occupation of that mission cost the Society last year not 
less than £9,000. Thus three items, bein^ only specimens 
of the varied work in all parts of the world, have involved 
an increase of annual expenditure amounting to little less 
than £19,000. 

Here then is the explanation of all our difficulties. 
They do not arise from any decay of interest, or any 
growing coldness amongst the friends of the Society. They 
have not arisen from any diminution of income ; for in 
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these same five years the income has arisen b^ no less than 
£40,000 ; but they are. simply the cost of progress, the 
result of blessing. The gifts on man's part have not kept 
pace with the blessings on God's part. Our bam is not 
large enough for the crop, and our reaping machine is not 
sufficient for the many fields which God has made white 
unto the harvest. 

We must hasten then to our next question: What, 
under these circumstances, are we to do ? 

One thing is perfectly clear : we must not imitate the 
rich fool, whom our Lord describes as being placed in 
similar difficulties. We must not say, "Soul, soul, take 
thine ease;" for it is perfectly clear that we have not 
much goods laid up for many years ; and even if we had, 
there can be no such thing as sitting still. There is no 
ease for the people of God in these days of conflict. There 
is a blessed peace in Christ Jesus, but no such thing as 
ease. Nor is there any ease for the friends of the Church 
Missionary Society. We shall never be able to sit still 
and say, It is enough. If we raise £200,000 this year, in 
ten years time, if the Lord does not come first, and if He 
continues to prosper us, we shall require £300,000. No : 
there is rest, but yet no rest for the soldier of the Lord ; 
a rest, a perfect rest, in the fulness of everlasting love; 
but no rest from activity, and no such thing as sitting still 
under a vain hope that the work is done. 

Then again, we must not say, like him, " I will pull 
down my bams." Our barns may not be built after the 
best ecclesiastical model, but we will not pull them down 
to make way for any newfangled theories. We shall never 
overtake the work which God has set before us by giving 
up either our great Societies, or their distinctive principles, 
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and handing over the work which Qod has entrusted to us 
to the control of a Committee of Convocation, or to some 
newly-formed organization, which, to use the modem 
phrase, shall comprehend all schools of thought. I have 
not the smallest confidence of any kind whatever in any 
such scheme. If men have no distinctive principles, or if 
they set no value on the importance of their principles, 
then, of course, such schemes may do very well ; but for 
people of strong, deep, earnest convictions, — and they are 
the people on whom we rely for the maintenance of the 
Church Missionary Society, — such schemes can only be a 
delusion and a snare. 

In saying this I do not mean that we must not modify 
plans, while we are perfectly determined, God helping us, 
not to abandon principles. It is absolutely necessary that, 
as circumstances change, the modus operandi should 
change likewise. It is perfectly impossible, for example, 
to conduct a mission in a well-ordered diocese in the same 
way as in an uncultivated heathen waste. When there is 
a Bishop at Uganda, an Archdeacon at Ukerewe, a Bural 
Dean at Mpwapwa, and a Diocesan Synod at Frere Town, 
it is manifest that the arrangements of Lieutenant 
Shergold Smith, and Captain Bussell, must undergo 
certain modifications in order to adopt their plans to 
altered circumstances. A certain amount of elasticity is 
absolutely essential, and I must not be thought to speak 
with the slightest disrespect of these two great and wise 
men. Bishop Wilson, and H. Venn, on whose memory I. look 
with the most profound respect, if I state that I believe 
the time is come when it is absolutely necessary for our 
Society completely to recast, if not altogether to remove, 
the memorandum on which those fathers of our Society 
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agreed with reference to our ecclesiastical relationships. 
Since that appendix was drawn up mauy things have greatly 
changed, and the arrangement which was best in 1839 is 
not the best now, when seen in the light of the various 
questions that have since arisen. 

But it is one thing to modify, and quite another thing 
to pull down. And upon this point, if we are to push 
forward, we must be as firm as rocks. We must not pull 
down our Christian liberty of acting together in voluntary 
Societies on certain fixed and well-defined principles, in 
order to hand over the control of the work either to a 
Committee of Convocation, or to untried experiments, 
even though they have the sanction of those who hold the 
foremost place in our Universities. And, above all, we 
must not pull down the clear definition of principle, from 
which our Society, through God's mercy, has never yet 
been permitted to deviate ; but we must strengthen the 
old stakes, and stick fast to the old Gospel. We must not 
be ashamed to acknowledge that we are distinctive, and 
that we cannot open the door of confidential co-operation 
to those who are opposed to us in the great principles of 
our faith. The Church Missionary Society may be regarded 
by some as nothing better than an old bam ; but even if 
it be, God has blessed it, and we will not pull it down. 

But that does not prevent our building greater. And 
this is what we most earnestly desire that all our friends 
should help us to do. David said of God's dealings with 
himself, " He brought me forth into a large, or wealthy, 
place." And this is just what, we humbly trust, He is 
about to do for our Society. So if we strengthen our 
stakes, we must also be prepared to lengthen our cords. 
We must pray for greater love, greater zeal, greater self- 
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denial, greater consecration to God, a greater capacity 
for the realization of His saving grace, and a greater 
experience of the power of the Holy Ghost throughout 
His people. There are plenty of men to be had, if only 
God calls them, and there is plenty of money for their 
maintenance, if only we know how to draw it forth. And 
therefore, when we long to be reaching forth into the 
regions beyond, and to meet God*s blessings with a greater 
capacity for their reception, we will pray the prayer of 
Jabez: ''Oh, that Thou wouldest bless me indeed, and 
enlarge my coast, and that Thine hand may be with me, 
and that Thou wouldest keep me from evil, that it may 
not grieve me;" and we will look out for the same result 
which was bestowed on him, of which it is said, ''The 
Lord granted him that which he requested." 
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There is a word in the text of this subject which I think 
it absolutely necessary to define at the very outset of my 
paper. That word is "dogma." Before we go a step 
further, let us understand clearly what "dogma" means. 

" Dogma," says my valued friend Canon Garbett (South- 
port Confereuce Address, 1877), "is to be distinguished 
from dogmatism. Dogma is a word that simply means a 
definite ascertained truth, whatever the mode in which it 
has been ascertained, which is no longer the subject of 
inquiry, simply because inquiry has ended, and the result 
has been accepted. Wherever there is any fixed ascertained 
truth whatever, there must be dogma. If there be no 
dogma, there is no known truth." 

" Dogma," says Dean Hooke, in his "Church Dictionary," 
"is a word used originally to express any doctrine of 
religion formally stated. Dogmatic theology is the state- 
ment of positive truths in religion." 

To these definitions I shall only add one remark, by 
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way of caution and explanation. We must never forget 
that there is a wide difference between dogma in science 
and dogma in religion. In religion, to be dogmatical is 
often a positive duty: in science, it is often sheer pre- 
sumption. — In the study of natural science, on the one 
hand, we have no inspired book to guide us. We have 
no revelation from heaven to teach us about biology, or 
chemistry, or astronomy, or geology. We can only attain 
conclusions in these subjects by careful observation of 
phenomena, by patient investigation and induction of 
facts, or by a diligent use of such helps as the microscope 
and telescope afford. Even then our conclusions are often 
very imperfect, and we ought to be modest in our asser- 
tions, and to beware of overmuch positiveness. "The 
highest wisdom in many matters of science," said Faraday, 
** is to keep ourselves in a state of judicious suspense." 
To be always positive and dogmatical in natural science, 
is a mark of a shallo>y and conceited mind. — In religion, 
on the contrary, we start with an infallible Bible to guide 
us. Our only business is to ascertain the meaning of that 
Bible. When it speaks plainly, clearly, and unmistakably 
upon any point, we have a perfect right to form positive 
and decided conclusions, and to speak positively and de- 
cidedly. Dogmatical language in such cases is not only not 
presumption, but a downright duty; — and not to be positive 
when God has spoken positively, is a symptom of ignorance, 
timidity, or unbelief. 

The subject I have to take up, you will now understand, 
is the importance of making distinct and positive state- 
ments of doctrine in dispensing God's Word. With the 
Bible in our hands there ought to be nothing faltering, 
hesitating, and indefinite in our exhibition of the things 
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necessary to salvation. We must not shrink from making 
strong assertions, and drawing sharply-cut and Well-de- 
veloped conclusions. We must not hesitate to say, " This 
is certainly true, and you ought to believe it: this is 
certainly false, and you ought to refuse it. This is right, 
and you ought to do it : this is wrong, and you ought not 
to do it." We ought, as ministers, to speak like men who 
have quite made up their minds, who have grappled with 
Pilate's question : " What is truth ? " and are prepared 
to give the question an unhesitating answer. In short, if 
we mean to be faithful ministers of the New Testament, 
we must " enunciate dogma.*' 

The subject, I venture to think, is one of vast importance 
in the present day, and I am thankful that it has been 
included in the programme of our proceedings. But the 
subject is a very wide and deep one, and I despair of 
discussing it fully in a half-hour's paper. I shall content 
myself with laying down two general propositions, and 
offering a few remarks upon each of them. The object of 
my first proposition will be to prove the peculiar importance 
of enunciating " dogma " in these days. The object of my 
second will be to show the great encouragements there are 
to enunciate it. 

I. My first proposition is this. — A strong disliJce to all 
" dogvia" in religion is a most conspicuous and growing 
sign of the times. Hence arises the peculiar importance 
of enunciating it 

This dislike is a fact, I am bold to say, which wants 
realizing and recognizing. It does not receive the 
attention it deserves. We have been so much occupied of 
late years in resisting those who believe too much, that we 
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have somewhat overlooked those who believe too little. 
Whether we like to hear it or not, there is a sore disease 
in the land, which is eating like a canker into the vitals of 
English religion. It is a pestilence walking in darkness^ 
which threatens to infect a large proportion of the rising 
generation. 

The evidences of this dislike to dogma are so abundant 
that the only difficulty lies in selection. Unless we are 
men who having eyes see not and having ears hear not, 
we may see them on every side. 

I might ask any intelligent man, for example, to mark 
the vague tone of the great majority of English newspapers, 
when they touch religious subjects. He will find that 
while they are generally willing to praise Christian 
morality, they too often ignore Christian doctrine. — I might 
ask him to observe the bitterness with which School-boards 
continually speak of what they are pleased to call 
" theology," and how ready they are to shovel it all aside 
under the vague name of " sectarianism" — I might ask 
him to analyse the most popular fictions and novels of the 
last forty years, which profess to paint Christians, and to 
notice how the portrait almost invariably avoids everything 
like doctrine, and exhibits the model Christian like a cut 
flower at a flower show, a mere bloom without root. — I 
might ask him to look at the anxiety which liberal speakers 
are constantly showing, in addressing popular audiences, to 
sweep away all "denominational Christianity** and to 
throw aside Creeds and Confessions as old worn-out clothes, 
which only fetter the limbs of modem Englishmen. In each 
of these cases let him note one common symptom: that is, a 
morbid, unreasoning desire to have the fruits of Christianity 
without the roots, — to have Christian morality without 
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Christian dogma. And then let him deny, if he can, that 
a dislike to dogma is a wide-spread evil of our times. 

I will then ask any intelligent man to examine the 
opinions commonly expressed in the talk of private 
life. You have only got to bring up the subject of 
religion in society, and you will get further proofs 
stilL In five houses out of six, where people have any- 
thing like real religion, you will find that they make a 
regular idol of " earnestness" They do not pretend to 
know anything about controversies and disputed questions, 
or to have any opinion as to who is right and who is 
wrong. They only know that they admire " earnestness ; " 
and they cannot think that earnest, hard-working men 
can be unsound in the faith. Tell them that any " earnest " 
clergyman whom they name does not preach the Gospel, 
and they are downright offended. Impossible! whatever 
opinions an " earnest " man holds and teaches, they think 
it narrow and uncharitable and illiberal in you to distrust 
him. In vain you remind them that zeal and laboriousness 
are useless, if a minister does not teach God's truth ; and . 
that Pharisees and Jesuits had zeal enough to "compass sea 
and land." They know nothing about that : they do not 
profess to argue. All they know is that work is work ; 
and that an earnest man must be a good mxin, and cannot 
be in the wrong, whatever he teaches. And what does it 
all come to ? They dislike dogma, and will not make up 
their minds as to what is truth. 

Hitherto we have only seen the evil I am considering 
in solution, and in its most common and diluted forms. 
If we want to see it in its more solid and crystallized 
state, we have only to turn to the preaching and writings 
of the extreme Broad Churchmen of our days. I will not 
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weary you with a catalogue of the strange and loose 
utterances which come incessantly from that quarter about 
inspiration, about the atonement, about the sacrifice and 
death of Christ, about the incarnation, about miracles, about 
Satan, about the Holy Spirit, about future punishment. I 
will not pain you by recounting the astounding theories 
lately propounded about "the blood of Christ" Time would 
fail me if I tried to sketch the leading features of a misty 
system which appears to regard all religions as more or 
less true, and in which tabernacles seem to be wanted for 
Socrates, and Plato, and Pythagoras, and Seneca, and 
Confucius, and Mahomet, and Channing, and Theodore 
Parker, as well as for Christ, and Moses, and Elias, — all 
forsooth being true prophets, great masters, great teachers, 
great leaders of thought! I shall content myself with 
the remark, that dislike to "dogma" is one prominent 
characteristic of the leaders and champions of the extreme 
Broad Church party. Search their sermons and books, 
and you find plenty of excellent negatives, — plenty of 
great swelling words about the fatherhood of God, and 
charity, and light, and courage, and manliness, and large- 
heartedness, and wide views, and free thought, — plenty of 
mere wind-bags, high-sounding abstract terms, such as the 
true, and the just, and the beautiful, and the high souled, 
and the genial, and the liberal, and so forth. But, alas ! 
there is an utter absence of distinct, solid, positive doctrine; 
and if you look for a clear account of the way of pardon 
and peace with God, — of the right medicine for a burdened 
conscience, and the true cure for a broken heart, — of faith 
and assurance, and of justification, and regeneration, and 
sanctification, you look in vain. The words indeed you 
may sometimes find, but not the realities, — the words in 
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new and strange senses, fair and good-looking outside, like 
rotten fruits ; but, like them, empty and worthless within. 
But one thing, I repeat, is abundantly clear: "dogma" and 
positive doctrinal statements are the abomination of 
extreme Broad Churchmen. Their cry is, *' Delenda est 
Carthago : down with them, down with theto, even to the 
ground ! " 

I am afraid that time would fail me if I travelled out- 
side our own communion, in order to find additional proof 
of the wide-spread dislike to dogma which we need to 
realize in this age. We hear of it among noncouformists : 
the oldest and soundest of them complain bitterly that 
the plague has begun among the descendants of the 
Puritans, and that old orthodox views are becoming scarce. 
— ^We hear of it from Scotland: not a few Presbyterians are 
beginning to speak contemptuously of the Assembly's 
Catechism as a yoke which ought to be thrown off. — We 
hear of it from Switzerland: the Churches of Zwingle 
and Calvin are said to be so deeply tainted with Socinian- 
ism, since they threw creeds over-board, that it might 
almost, to speak figuratively, make their founders turn in 
their graves. — We hear of it in America : when Mr. and 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith addressed the crowds at the Brighton 
Conference, their simple-minded and well-meaning hearers 
must have been puzzled to hear the often reiterated ex- 
pression, " We do not want theology." But I trust I have 
said enough to convince you that when I speak of dislike 
to dogma, as one of the largest and most formidable perils 
of the day, I do not use any exaggerated language, or 
speak without good reason. 

The causes of this dislike to dogma we need not go far 
to seek. There is nothing new about it, and nothing 
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therefore which ought to surprise us. Eighteen centuries 
ago St. Paul forwamed us, " the time will come when men 
will not endure sound doctrine." (2 Tim. iv. 3.) And the 
older the world gets, and the nearer to the second advent 
of Christ, the more clearly shall we see that prophecy- 
fulfilled. We only see a full development of an old 
disease. There never have been wanting thousands of 
lazy, worldly Christians, who say with the poet, — 

"For modes of faith let gracelesB zealots fight ; 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

Even in 1772, more than 100 years ago. Archdeacon 
Blackburn and the " Feathers Tavern Association," got up 
a petition for doing away with subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which attracted a good deal of notice. Even 
Paley was weak enough to countenance it, while Burke 
was wise enough to oppose it, in an able speech in the 
House of Commons. The plain truth is that the root of 
the whole evil lies in the fallen nature of man, and his 
deeply-seated unbelief in God's Word. I suspect we have 
no idea how little faith there is on earth, and how few 
people entirely believe Bible statements. "The carnal muid 
is enmity against God." — " The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God." (Rom. viii. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 14.) The natural man hates the Gospel and all its 
distinctive doctrines, and delights in any ostensible excuse 
for refusing it. One man is proud : he dislikes the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity, because they leave him 
no room to boast. — ^Another is lazy and indolent: he 
dislikes distinctive doctrine, because it summons him to 
troublesome thought, and self-inquiry, and mental self- 
exertion. — ^Another is grossly ignorant : he fancies, like 
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Gallio, that all distinctive doctrine is a " mere matter of 
words and names/' and that it does not signify a jot 
what we believe. — ^Another is thoroughly worldly: he 
shrinks from distinctive doctrine, because it condemns his 
darling world. But in one form or another, I am satisfied 
^ original sin " is the cause of all the mischief. And . the 
whole result is that vast numbers of men are pleased with 
the seemingly new idea that "dogma" is of no great 
importance, and greedily swallow it down. It supplies a 
convenient excuse for indecision. 

The consequences of this wide-spread dislike to dogma 
are very serious in the present day. Whether we like to 
allow it or not, it is an epidemic which is just now doing 
great harm, and specially among young people. It creates, 
fosters, and keeps up an immense amount of instability in 
religion. It produces what I must venture to call, if I may 
coin the phrase, a jelly-fish Christianity in the land : that 
is, a Christianity without bone, or muscle, or power. A jelly- 
fish, as every one knows who has been much by the sea 
side, is a pretty and graceful object when it floats in the 
sea, contracting and expanding like a little delicate trans- 
parent umbrella. Yet the same jelly-fish, when cast on 
the shore, is a mere helpless lump, without capacity for 
movement, self-defence, or self-preservation. Alas ! it is a 
vivid type of much of the religion of this day, of which the 
leading principle is, — ^''No dogma, no distinct tenets, no 
positive doctrine." We have hundreds of jelly-fish clergy- 
men, who seem to have not a single bone in their body 
of divinity. They have no definite opinions ; they belong 
to no school or party: they are so afraid of "extreme 
views" that they have no views at all. — ^We have 
thousands of jelly-fish sermons preached every year, ser- 
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mons without an edge, or a point, or a corner, smooth 
as billiard balls, awakening no sinner, and edifying no 
saint — ^We have legions of jelly-fish young men annually 
turned out from our Universities, armed with a few scraps 
of second-hand philosophy, who think it a mark of clever- 
ness and intellect to have no decided opinions about 
anything in religion, and to be utterly unable to make 
up their minds as to what is Christian truth. They live 
apparently in a state of suspense, like Mahomet's fabled 
coffin, hanging between heaven and earth. Their high 
souls are not satisfied with arguments which satisfied 
Butler, and Paley, and Chalmers, and M'llvaine, and 
Whately, and Whewell, and Mozley. Their only creed is 
to be sure and positive about nothing. — ^And last, and 
worst of all, we have myriads of jelly-fish worshippers, — 
respectable church-going people, who have no distinct and 
definite views about any point in theology. They cannot 
discern things that differ, any more than colour-blind people 
can distinguish colours. They think every body is right 
and nobody wrong, everything is true and nothing is false, 
every clergyman is sound and no clergyman unsound. 
They are tossed to and fro, like children, by every wind of 
doctrine ; often carried away by any new excitement and 
sensational movement ; ever ready for new things, because 
they have no firm grasp on the old ; and utterly unable to 
" render a reason of the hope that is in them." All this^ and 
much more, of which I cannot now speak particularly, is 
the result of the unhappy dread of "dogma" which has 
been so strongly developed, and has laid such hold on 
many churchmen, in these latter days. 

I turn from the picture I have exhibited with a sorrowful 
heart. I grant it is a gloomy one ; but I am afraid it is 
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only too accurate and true. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
Dogma and positive doctrine are at a discount just now. 
Instability and unsettled notions are the natural residt, 
and meet us in every direction. Never was it so important 
for ordained ministers to "enunciate dogma" very clearly 
and distinctly in their teaching. 

II. The second proposition I wish to lay before you is 
this. — In spite of all that is said against dogma, its 
advocates have no cause to be ashamed. 

I launch that statement without the slightest hesitation. 
The assailants of dogma make such boasting, and blow 
their trumpets so loudly, that I suspect some of our 
Evangelical friends of late years have been rather 
frightened. They have thought that the ark was in danger, 
and that we must moderate our tone, and retire from our old 
lines. Let no man's heart fail at this crisis. There is no 
cause for alarm. It is the mark of ill-disciplined and 
half-savage armies to blow horns and beat drums, and 
cover their real weakness by noise. The true soldier holds 
his tongue, and reserves his breath for the actual struggle. 
" In quietness and confidence is our strength." In spite of 
all the hard words poured on " dogma," — as effete, worn 
out, injurious to free thought, unsuited to the nineteenth 
century, and so forth, — there remains a catena of facts in 
support of "dogma," which I believe it is impossible to 
explain away. In short there is a mass of evidence which 
cannot be refuted. 

Into the broad general question of the value of Creeds 
and Confessions, as the expression of dogma, you will 
observe, I do not pretend to enter. I have not time for it, 
and it is not the precise subject before us. I simply 
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remark, with all respect to the Plymouth Brethren, that 
clearly specified terms of membership appear to me an 
absolute necessity to the well-being and good order of a 
Church. It is not enough to say, " We believe the Bible." 
We must distinctly understand what the leading facts and 
doctrines of the Bible are ; and this is exactly the point 
where Creeds and Confessions are useful. Those who care 
to study the subject will find it admirably handled in a 
Scotch book, entitled "Dunlop's Uses of Creeds and 
Confessions of Faith." Burke's speech in the House of 
Commons, on Archdeacon Blackburn's petition, is also well 
worth reading. (Burke's Works, VoL x.) He truly says, 
" Subscription to Scripture alone is the most astonishing 
idea I ever heard, and will amount to no subscription at 
alL" But I purposely pass by this question. I shall 
confine myself to a simple statement of certain broad facts, 
which ought to encourage every loyal churchman to 
enunciate dogma. 

(a) In the first place, let us turn boldly to our Bibles. 
Is dogma there or not ? Of course I do not forget that 
this witness goes for little with many. They regard the 
Bible as nothing more than a respectable collection of old 
Jewish writings, of uncertain antiquity, containing many 
good things, but not as an infallible book, to whose dicta 
they must bow. Whenever it contradicts their so-called 
" verifying faculty, and inward consciousness, and intuitive 
convictions," they refuse to accept its teaching. I shall 
have a word for these gentlemen by-and-by. But I thank 
Gk)d that those to whom I speak to-day are of a very 
diflferent mind. You have not forgotten your Ordination 
Vows, in which you professed your determination to 
" instruct people out of Scripture," and to " teach nothing 
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necessary to salvation but that which may be concluded 
and proved by Scripture." To you, and thousands like 
you, I can confidently appeal. Do we not, then, all know 
and feel, as we read our New Testaments, that dogma 
meets us in every book from Matthew down to Revelation? 
Is not the fashionable claptrap assertion, that the main 
object of the Gospels and Epistles was to teach us high 
moral precepts and charity, so utterly contrary to the real 
facts of the case, which meet our eyes when we read our 
Bibles, that it is absurdly untrue ? Are not dogma and 
doctrine so intimately woven up and intermingled with 
moral precepts in the New Testament, that you cannot 
separate them ? We all know there is only one answer to 
such questions. As for those unhappy men who can stand 
in a reading desk, and there read such books as St. 
John's Gospel, and the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Hebrews, to a Church of England congrega- 
tion, and then denounce dogma, and cry down dogmatic 
theology, and sneer at Bibliolatry in the pulpit, I can only 
say that I do not understand them. He that gives up 
teaching dogma, in my opinion, may just as well say that 
he gives up teaching the Bible. You cannot neglect 
dogma without ignoring Scripture. 

(6) In the second place, we can turn boldly to our 
Thi/rty-nine Articles. Is dogma in them or not ? Once 
more I do not forget that many think very little of that 
admirable Confession of faith. They coolly say, like one 
of the speakers at a recent Congress, that nobody really 
believes all of them ! Some tell us plainly that they 
regard the Articles as a burdensome stone, and an incubus 
on men's consciences, and thdt we should do far better to 
abolish them, throw them overboard, and be content with 
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subscription to the Apostles* Creed ! But all this time the 
law of the land, and of the Church, stands firm and unre- 
pealed, and every incumbent on taking possession of a 
living is obliged to declare publicly that he will teach and 
preach nothing contrary to the Thirty-nine Articlea Yet 
what are these Articles but a wise compendium of 
dogmatical statements? With few exceptions they are 
a series of doctrinal assertions, carefully drawn out of 
Scripture, which the Church regards as of special and 
primary importance. Where, I should like to know, is 
our honesty, if we shrink from "enunciating dogma" 
after pledging ourselves to the Articles ? Where is plain 
feithfulness to our ministerial engagements if we do not 
teach and preach distinct, systematic doctrine? As for 
those clergymen who hold livings, and retain positions in 
our church, while they openly contradict the Articles, or 
deliberately sneer at their statements of doctrine, as 
** narrow, and illiberal, and unsuited to the nineteenth 
century," I can only say once more, that I do not understand 
them. I can admire their zeal and cleverness; but I 
cannot see that they are in their right place in the pulpit 
of the Church of England. He that is for no dogma, no 
Articles and no Creeds, in my judgment is no true and 
loyal churchman. 

(c) In the third place, we can turn boldly to the Prayer- 
book. Is dogma there or not ? That famous book, with 
all its unquestionable imperfections, finds favour in the 
eyes of all schools of thought within our pale, and of myriads 
outside. You rarely meet with any one, however broad and 
liberal, however inimical to Creeds and Articles, who 
quarrels with our time-honoured Liturgy, or would like to 
see it much altered. Week after week its old familiar words 
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are read all over the globe, wherever the English flag flies, 
and the English language is spoken. The older the 
world grows the more men seem disposed to say, with 
George Herbert on his death bed, "The prayers of my 
mother the Church of England, there are none like them ! " 
Yet all this time it is a curious fact that an immense 
amount of dogmatic theology runs through the Prayer- 
book, and underlies its simple petitions ! He that sits down 
and makes a list will be surprised to find what a large 
amount of doctrinal statements the old book contains 
about the Trinity, about the proper Deity of Christ, about 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, about the sacrifice and 
mediation of Christ, about the work of the Spirit, and 
many other points. They occur again and again in 
sentences with which we are so familiar that we overlook 
their contents. Take, for a single instance, the dogma of 
eternal punishment. The question has been raised of late 
whether the Church of England says anything about it in 
her formularies. Yet all this time the Prayer-book contains 
three singularly strong expressions on the subject. In the 
Litany almost the first petition is "From everlasting 
damnation, good Lord, deliver us." In the Burial Service 
we say, by the side of the open grave, " Deliver us not into 
the bitter pains of eternal death." Even in the Church 
Catechism we teach children that in the Lord's Prayer they 
ask to be " Kept from our ghostly enemy and everlasting 
death." Once more I say he that thinks little of dogma, 
and yet uses the Prayer-book of the Church of England, is 
very inconsistent, and is occupying, whether he knows it 
or not, a most untenable and unreasonable position. I 
assert confidently that the Prayer-book is full of dogmatic 
theology. 
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{d) And now, in the fourth place, I have a word for 
those numerous opponents of dogma who care little for the 
Bible, Articles, or Prayer-book. Let me come down into 
the plain, and try conclusions with them. I say that the 
advocates of dogma can turn boldly to the whole history 
of the progress and propagation of Christianity, front 
the time of the Apostles down to the present day, and 
fearlessly appeal to its testimony, I challenge any one 
to deny what I am going to say, and disprove it if he can. 
I aflSrm, unhesitatingly, that there never has been any 
spread of the Gospel, any conversion of nations or 
countries, any successful evangelistic work, excepting by 
the "enunciation of dogma." I invite any opponent of 
dogmatic theology to name a single instance of a country,, 
or town, or people, which has ever been Christianized by 
merely telling men that Christ was a great moral 
Teacher; that they must love one another; that they 
must be true, and just, and unselfish, and generous, 
and brotherly, and high-souled, and the like ! No 1 
no ! no ! Not one single victory can such teaching 
show us : not one trophy can such teaching exhibit. It has 
wrought no deliverance on the earth. The victories of 
Christianity, wherever they have been won, have been 
won by distinct doctrinal theology; by telling men of 
Christ's vicarious death and sacrifice ; by showing them 
Christ's substitution on the cross, and His precious blood ; 
by teaching them justification by faith, and bidding them 
believe on a crucified Saviour ; by preaching ruin by sin, 
redemption by Christ, regeneration by the Spirit; by 
lifting up the Brazen Serpent ; by telling men to look and 
live, — ^to believe, repent, and be converted. This, — this is 
the only teaching which for eighteen centuries God has 
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honoared with success, and is honouring at the present 
day both at home and abroad. Let the clever advocates 
of a broad and undogmatic theology, — ^the preachers of 
the Gospel of earnestness, and sincerity, and cold morality, 
show us at this day any English village, or parish, or city, 
or district, which has been evangelized without "dogma" by 
their principles. They cannot do it, and they never will. 
Christianity without dogma is a powerle^ thing. It may 
be beautiful to some minds, but it is childless and barren. 
There is no getting over facts. The good that is done 
in the earth may be comparatively small. Evil may 
abound, and ignorant impatience may murmur and cry 
out that Christianity has failed. But depend on it, if 
we want to do good and shake the world, we must fight 
with the old apostolic weapons, and stick to dogma. No 
dogma, no fruits! No positive evangelical doctrine, no 
evangelization ! 

(e) In the fifth place, we may turn boldly to the lives 
of all the most emi/nent saints who have adorned the 
Church of Christ, since its great Head left the world, 
and summon them as witnesses. I will not weary you 
with long lists of names, for happily they are legion. 
Let us examine the holiest Fathers, and Schoolmen, 
and Reformers, and Puritans, and Anglicans, and Dis- 
senters, and Churchmen of every school, and Christians 
generally of every name, and nation, and people, and 
tongue. Let us search their diaries, and analyze their 
biographies, and study their letters. Let us just see what 
manner of men they have been in every age, who, by the 
consent of all their contemporaries, have been really holy, 
and saintly, and good. Where will you find one of them 
who did not cling to " dogma," who did not hold certain 
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great distinct doctrinal views, and live in the faith of 
them ? I am satisfied you will not find one ! In their 
clearness of perception and degree of spiritual light, in 
the proportion they have assigned to particular articles of 
faith, they may have diflfered widely. In their mode of 
expressing their theological opinions they may not have 
agreed. But they have always had one common stamp 
and mark. They have not been content with vague ideas 
of " earnestness, and goodness, and sincerity, and charity." 
They have had certain sharply-cut and positive views of 
truth. They have known whom they believed, and what 
they believed, and why they believed. And so it always will 
be. You will never have Christian fruits without Christian 
roots, whatever novel-writers may say ; you will never have 
eminent holiness without dogmatic theology. 

(f) In the last place, let us turn to the death beds of all 
who die with solid comfort and good hope, and appeal to 
them. There are few of us who are not called on oc- 
casionally, in our ministerial work, to see people passing 
through the valley of the shadow of death, and drawing 
near to their latter end, and to those " things unseen 
which are eternal." We all of us know what a vast 
difference there is in the manner in which such people 
leave the world, and the amount of comfort and hope 
which they seem to feel. Can any of us say that he ever 
saw a person die in peace who did not know distinctly 
what he was resting on for acceptance with God, 
and could only say, in reply to inquiries, that he was 
*' earnest and sincere"? I can only speak my own 
experience: I never saw one. Oh, no! The story of 
Christ's moral teaching, and self-sacrifice, and example, and 
the need of being earnest and sincere and like Him, will 
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never smooth down a dying pillow. Christ the teacher, 
Christ the great pattern, Christ the prophet, will not 
suffice. We want something more than this. We want 
the story of Christ dying for our sins, and rising again for 
our justification. We want Christ the mediator, Christ the 
substitute, Christ the intercessor, Christ the redeemer, in 
order to meet with confidence the King of terrors, and to 
say, "Oh death, where is thy sting? Oh grave, where is 
thy victory ? " Not a few, I believe, who have gloried all 
their lives in rejecting dogmatic religion, have discovered 
at last that their " broad theology " is a miserable comforter, 
and the Gospel of mere "earnestness" is no good news at 
all. Not a few, I firmly believe, could be named, who 
at the eleventh hour have cast aside their old views, and 
have fled for refuge to the precious blood, and left the 
world with no other hope than the old-fashioned Evan- 
gelical doctrine of faith in a crucified Jesus. Nothing in 
their life's religion has given them such peace as the simple 
truth grasped at the eleventh hour, — 

'' Just as I am : without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd'st me come to Thee — 
O Lamb of God, I come." 

Surely when this is the case, you and I have no need to 
be ashamed of dogmatic theology. 

Men and brethren, suffer me to wind up the whole 
subject with an expression of my earnest hope that we 
shall all walk in the steps of our Evangelical forefathers, 
and stick to the old weapons which they wielded so well 
and successfully. Let no scorn of the world, let no ridicule 
of smart writers, let no sneers of liberal critics, let no 
secret desire to please and conciliate the public, tempt us 
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for one moment to leave the old paths, and drop the old 
practice of enunciating dogmsr— clear, distinct, well-defined 
and sharply-cut dogma — in all our ministerial utterances. 
Let us beware of being vague, and foggy, and hazy in our 
statements. Let us be specially particular about such 
points as original sin, the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture, the finished work of Christ, the complete atone- 
ment made by His death, the priestly office which He 
exercises at the right hand of God, the inward work of 
the Holy Ghost on hearts, the reality and eternity of 
future punishment. On all these points let our testimony 
be not Yea and Nay, but Yea and Amen ; and let the tone 
of our ministry be plain, ringing, and unmistakable. " If 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle ? " (1 Cor. xiv. 8.) If we handle 
such subjects in a timid, faltering, half-hearted way, as if 
we were handling hot iron, and we had not made up 
our minds " what is truth," it is vain to expect our people 
to believe anything at all. It is the bold, decided, out- 
spoken man, like our departed brother Capel Molyneux, or 
our dear living friend Hugh M*Neile, who makes a deep 
mark, and sets people thinking, and "turns the world upside 
down." It was dogma in the apostolic ages which emptied 
the heathen temples, and shook Greece land Rome. It was 
dogma which awoke Christendom from its slumbers at the 
time of the Reformation, and spoiled the Pope of one-third 
of his subjects. It was dogma which,. 100 years ago, revived 
the Church of England in the days of Whitfield, Wesley, 
Venn, and Romaine, and blew up our dying Christianity 
into a burning flame. ^ It is dogma at this moment which 
gives power to every successful mission, whether at home 
or abroad. It is doctrine, — doctrine, clear ringing doctrine, 
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-which, like the ram's horns at Jericho, casts down the 



opposition of the devil and sin. Let us go on clinging to 
dogma and doctrine, whatever some may please to say ; 
and we shall do well for ourselves, well for our congrega- 
tions, well for the Church of England, and well for Christ's 
cause in the world. 

And now let me try to conclude this paper with two 
special words of warning. They are warnings so closely 
connected with my subject that I dare not keep them 
back. I oflFer them with some diffidence, for I lay no 
claim to infallibility. Take them for what they are worth. 
They are cautions for the times. 

(a) On the one hand I desire to raise a warning voice 
against the growing disposition to sacrifice dogma on 
the altar of so called unity, and to give up sound doctrine 
for the sake of peace and co-operation. The tide is 
running strongly in that direction: we must mind what 
we are about, and bend to our oars, hard all ! Peace is 
an excellent thing ; but it may be bought too dear. And 
it is bought too dear if we keep back any portion of 
Gospel truth, in order to exhibit to men a hollow semblance 
of agreement — The divisions of the Church of England 
are unhappy and dangerous. They are the strength of 
Liberationism, and the laughing-stock of the world. They 
are an evil omen. God sees them, and is displeased. 
When children fight about the candle, they are often left 
in the dark. But for Christ's sake let us beware of trying' 
to heal our breaches by lowering our standard of doctrine, 
and watering our statements of truth in order to avoid 
giving offence. To skin over a wound externally, while 
mischief is going on inside, is poor surgery, and not a cure. 
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Some men cut the knot by refusing to show their faces or 
open their mouths except in the presence of sympathizing 
and congenial audiences. Be it so, if they please. I shall 
throw no stone at them. Others, and I among the number, 
think we are more in the line of duty (if not of pleasure) 
when we stand up boldly in any place where we can get a 
fair hearing, whether on Congress platforms or in Cathedral 
pulpits, and try to confess Christ, and confront error by 
truth. But, whatever line of conduct we adopt, whether 
we sit at home at ease, or do battle and jeopardize our 
lives on high places, and face contradiction, let us never 
compromise sound doctrine for the sake o£ pleasing anyone, 
whether he be Bishop or Presbyter, Romanist or Infidel, 
Ritualist or Neologian, Churchman or Dissenter, or 
Plymouth brother. Let our principle be " amicus Socrates 
amicus Plato, sed raagis arnica Veritas^ Let us be civil 
and courteous to everyone, however much we may disagree 
with him. Let us not forget Luther's maxim : " In quo 
aliquid Christi video, ilium diligo" But never, never, 
let us compromise and give up one jot or tittle of 
Evangelical dogma. 

Well says Martin Luther: "Accursed is that charity 
which is preserved by the shipwreck of faith or truth, to 
which all things must give place; both charity, or an 
Apostle, or an angel from heaven." — ^Well says Dr. Gauden : 
"K either peace or truth must be dispensed with, it is 
peace syid not truth. Better to have truth without public 
peace than peace without saving truth." — Well says Gregory 
Nazianzen : '* That man little consults the will and honour 
of God, who will expose the truth in order to obtain the 
repute of an easy mildness." (Morning Exercises^ Vol. rv., 
p. 221.) . 
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On the other hand, I desire to raise a warning voice 
against Uie growing tendency, to he dogmatical about 
thi/nga which are not necessary to salvation, — to be positive 
where the Bible is silent, to condemn and anathematize 
those whom God has not condemned, and to exalt things 
indifferent and secondary to a level with the primary 
verities and weightier matters of the Gospel. By all 
means let us be bold, firm, and unbending as steel, about 
every jot and tittle of Evangelical dogma and Christ's 
truth. But in the name of peace, and charity, and common 
sense, let us not cultivate the detestable habit of excom- 
municating every man who does not see everything in the 
"adiaphora" of worship exactly with our eyes, and 
pronounce Shibboleth precisely as we do. For Christ's 
sake let us make allowances for slight varieties of opinion 
in non-essential matters. Let us not out-ritualize ritualists 
in over scrupulousness and particularity. Let us not 
squabble about straws when the Canaanite and Ferizzite 
are in the land, or bite and devour one another like the 
wretched Jewish factions in the siege of Jerusalem, when 
the Bomans were thimdering at the gates. Never, never, 
I am persuaded, was the old saying of Rupertibs Meldeni/us 
so worthy of daily remembrance: *^In necessariis sit 
unitas, — in non necessariis libertas, — in omnibus 
carUas.'* 
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God's work must be done in God's way, if it is to be 
accompanied with God's blessing. 

Thi8 i8 the principle which seems to underlie the subject 
on which it now remains for me to address the meeting. 

That subject is, "The manifestation of Divine power 
which may be looked for in proportion to a clear and full 
dispensing of the Word." It brings before us— 

I. An instrument ordained 'of God; 
IL The right use to be made of it ; 
in. The results to be expected from such use. 

I. The instrument is, — ^the Word. 

The Word, and not something else. ''The Word of 
Gk)d/' and not "the wisdom of men." The Word, and not 
philosophy, — ^not, at least, in the pulpit ; — not geology, not 
anthropology, not biology, not theories about "the origin 
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of species," or " the genesis of organisms/' how bodies are 
framed out of " protoplasms/' or souls generated by means 
of chemistry. 

The genuvne Word: "the (Jospel of Christ/' and not 
'' another Gospel." In these days, so humiliating to British 
commerce, a rigid analysis has become absolutely necessary^ 
in order to detect the universal adulteration of all saleable 
commodities. Thus it is found that there are two kinds of 
agricultural seed, — the good and the bad, the living and the 
dead. The dead will not germinate, and of course it will 
not fructify. Just so with the Word. It must be "good 
seed," if it is to " bring forth fruit." It must be " quick/* 
that it may quicken; it must be ^&v, that it may be 

The Word pure a/nd simple. We do not need pictures 
of the Madonna to illustrate the doctrine of the Incarnation ; 
nor do we require a crucifix to aid us in explaining^ the 
Atonement. 

The Word first and chief: though not alone. At our 
ordination, we were commissioned as " dispensers of God's 
Word and sacraments." Our general subject for to-day 
reminds us of the fact ; and I would take advantage of it 
to avow my conviction that the two, though associated as 
means of grace, are not co-ordinate means. Whilst 
committing no one else, not a soul, to my own views, I do 
nevertheless deem it a point of the greatest importance 
that the Evangelical clergy should, from the very beginning- 
of their ministry, have their minds fully established as to 
the true relation between the Word and sacraments. 
Otherwise, they will be hampered throughout their course^ 
a film of superstition will overspread all their views of 
doctrine, and a leaven of error — ^minute, it may be, yet 
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subtle and potent^ — will taint their entire theological 
system. 

I would not say one word to disparage the ^' sacraments 
ordained of Christ." I do not, for a moment, presume to 
say that they are inferioT to the Word : that " one is 
greater or less than another." Nevertheless, I am fully 
persuaded that, in the order of means, and in the economy 
of Qod's arrangement, the sacraments are avhordvacUe to 
the Word. I use the term wittingly and deliberately ; but 
beg that the distinction may be marked : not inferior, but 
subordinate. 

If I may, with the deepest reverence, venture upon an 
illustration a Tnajori, I would say that, just as all the 
Persons of the Holy Trinity are essentially co-equal, whilst 
yet there is, as our greatest divines have shown, "a 
subordination of order, of office, and of voluntary economy," 
so in this case also there is an analogous " subordination of 
order and of office." 

Bitualists and Bomanizers, from the days of the Tracts 
for the Times downwards, reverse this order. It becomes 
us distinctly to recognize and firmly to maintain it Early 
in my ministry, I was greatly helped by an expression in 
Archbishop Usher's Body of Divinity, in which he 
affirms that " sacraments are appendages to the Word." I 
was startled, at first, by his expression; but after-examina- 
tion and reflection convinced me that he " spake the words 
of truth and soberness." 

" Glorious things are spoken," and often justly spoken, 
of the sacraments of the new covenant ; but nevertheless, 
it ^eems perfectly clear to me that they have no significance 
apart from the Word. 

They exhibit, as signs, the grace oflfered in the Word. 
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They attest, as seaXa, the promises made in the Word. 
They confirm, as pledges, our interest, as believers, in the 
blessings proclaimed in the Word. They convey, as 
vnstru/menta, the benefits of the covenant revealed in the 
Word. They witness, as mernoriald, to the great truths of 
redemption embodied in the Word. They incorporate, as 
badges or tokens, into the communion of saints who believe 
in the Word. 

Now, however important and precious the uses thus 
Bubserved may be, there is implied, in the very terms, a 
subordination of order and of ojBSce, such as I have 
ventured to affirm. 

It is however with the Word alone that we are more 
immediately concerned to-day. The particular subject now 
before us intimates that it must be dispensed with 
clearness and fulness, I knew that it would be perfectly 
superfluous to add anything to Canon Byle's treatment of 
the former point. The author of Plain Truths is nothing 
if he is not " clear,*' and it would be difficult to find in all 
his writings, so far as style is concerned, a single "knot** 
which is not " untied." 

Confining my remarks therefore to the latter point, I am 
led to observe that the lets and hindrances to a '^full dis- 
pensing of the Word " are many and various. 

Some good men, through a morbid conscientiousness, 
scruple to preach beyond their own spiritual experience. 
This, however, can scarcely satisfy the condition involved 
in our subject. The commission they received at their 
ordination should suffice to obviate such a mistake. 
"Preach the Word," is the Divine charge to every minister 
of Christ; not, ''Preach thine own experience." That 
may be unhealthy, and must necessarily be limited. 
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Of a diflferent kind is the want of fulness resulting from 
a blind partiality for particular views, or systems of doctrine. 
I will give an instance, which I have often mentioned, as 
having occurred in my own experience. Should it be 
thought an extreme case, it will be none the less apt as 
an illustration. An aged minister once asked me, in the 
course of free conversation, " What text did you preach 
from last Sunday ? " When I told him, he exclaimed in 
a tone of the utmost astonishment, " Is it possible ? I 
could never think of preaching from such a passage as 
that. Why, it is an Arminian text ! " Young as I was, 
the lesson was not lost upon me. Here was manifestly a 
case in which, so far from * a full dispensing of the Word," 
one half of it was ignored, if not practically rejected. 

It seems essential to a really full dispensing of the 
Word, that there should be 

(i.) A fulness of parts, and 

(ii.) A fulness of proportion. 
Instead of these, the Church has had thrust upon it, in 
every age, and not least at the present time, 

(a) Half views of the most important truths, and 

(&) Exaggerated views of particular truths. 

It cannot be otherwise than a question of deep and 
anxious interest. How far the Evangelical section in our 
own Church are "fully dispensing the Word" of God? 
Do we, or do we not, come up to the measure of our 
Evangelical fathers ? 

Instead of assuming the office of a judge, and presuming 
to determine this point, I will rather fulfil that of a 
watchman, and indicate a few anxious symptoms which 
unquestionably mark religious thought in our time, and 
can scarcely fail, more or less, to aflfect our body. 
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There can be little doubt that there is a strong and 
wide-spread reaction from the Puritan theology of former 
days. Churches are acting and reacting upon Churches, — 
in Germany, Switzerland, America, England, and elsewhere, 
— all in the same direction. Even in Scotland, where fifty 
years ago we should least have expected to witness such a 
phenomenon, the tendency is most marked and striking. 
Eminent and godly divines, both of the Established and 
Free Churches, are brought under the influence of the 
change. Their rigid doctrinal system, like a descending- 
glacier, seems at once advancing and dissolving. Many of 
their clergy are conscious of the influence ; and some of 
them, I have reason to suspect^ are a little bewildered aa 
to whither they are drifting. Among ourselves, if I 
mistake not, symptoms are discernible of a like change. 
The form of doctrine which our Evangelical fathers received 
from the Puritans, is, in several important points, in 
process of relaxation. The " narrowness," as it is called, 
and " extreme rigour of New England divinity " are being- 
renounced, as " a yoke too grievous to be borne." Probably, 
not a few among ourselves regard this fact with a certain 
measure of complacency. But nevertheless, it does occur to 
ask. What are we getting in exchange for the Puritanism 
which so many are in haste to abjure in the mass ? At all 
events, it cannot be unseasonable to suggest the need of 
caution, lest we exchange the strict for the lax, the deep for 
the shallow, the solid for the superficial, the stable for the 
unfixed. If Puritanism was an extreme in one direction, 
are we quite sure that Latitudinarianism is a safer extreme 
in the opposite direction ? Is it not possible, in religion 
as in politics, to " take a leap in the dark " ? 

(a) The half-views of truth which I have denounced as 
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the bane of Christian theology, are in too many instances 
taking the form of a determination to subject the Word 
of God to the reason and consciousness of man. It seems 
to be forgotten that, if the Bible is iD comparably the most 
precious, it is also the most awful Book in the world, — 
marked with shadows of the deepest hue, as well as with 
lights of intensest radiancy. It was not only with the 
vigour of the poet, but with the seriousness and truth of 
the divine, that Sir Walter Scott said of it, 

"Within this aw/ul volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 



But better had he ne'er been born, 
Who reads to doubt, or reads to scorn." 

The revelations of that book have repeatedly made the 
inspired writers who indited them "exceedingly to fear 
and quake," or else to " weep in secret places," over the 
wrath which they denounced, and the desolations which 
they predicted. But the method of treating God's Word 
now in vogue is to accept and retain only the attractive, 
the inviting, the palatable ; and to eliminate everything 
that is humbling to carnal pride, repulsive to spurious 
charity and liberality, — everything that offends a fastidious 
taste, a conceited intellect, or a froward will ; a tendency, 
in short, to make the Word of Jehovah " prophesy " only 
" smooth things." 

To be more definite, — we encounter these mischievous 
half-views in the representations too often given of GoD ; 
of His nature, His character, and His relations to us. 
Delightful it is, beyond all doubt, to contemplate, and to 
expatiate upon His infinite goodness and love, as displayed 
in creation, in providence and in grace. Yet it is possible 
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to conceive of " Him with whom we have to do," as a mere 
easy, weakly-indulgent Being, and to rest in the notion of 
a sort of personified optimism. There is a danger of 
forgetting that 

''A God all mercy were a God unjust ; " 

^nd that He who is " Love " is also " Light." Not without 
reason, therefore, does Bishop Butler, with his wonted grim 
irony, complain that men are apt to " make very free with 
the goodness of God," especially when they use it as an 
argument against the idea of a future retribution. 

In opposition to such half-views, the Word bids us 
** behold the goodness and severity of God." It is more- 
over, full of this attribute, and of facts illustrative of this 
attribute, from beginning to end : from the flaming sword 
in Genesis, to the fiery lake and the bottomless pit in 
Bevelation; from the curse denounced on Sinai, to the 
curse inflicted and borne on Calvary. Thus, whilst we 
rejoice to believe that our God is " the God of salvation," 
it behoves us to remember that " our God is a consuming 
fire." His throne indeed is canopied with the rainbow's 
emerald arch of covenant mercy ; but forth from it issue 
the lightning's flash and the reverberating thunder, sug- 
gestive of the " God to whom vengeance belongeth." 

And, as with the Father, so with the Son likewise. 
Nay, still more one-sided, and therefore erroneous, is the 
prevailing estimate of His character and ministry. Rare 
indeed is the man who has drank in ever so little of '' the 
milk of human kindness," that discovers no beauty in 
those Gospel biographies of Incarnate Love. But resting 
here, as is so commonly the case, the view is again only 
a half view. It is too ofben forgotten that never was 
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preacher so severe in his rebukes, never was prophet so 
solemn in his denunciations, as Jesus. His reproofs of 
Fharasaic hypocrisy were absolutely scathing. The awful 
echoes of his " voe vobis," in the twenty-third of Matthew 
seem to ring in our ears : " Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell ? '* " Ye 
are of your father the devil." " Ye make your proselytes 
two-fold more the children of hell than yourselves." Still 
more striking are the censures and warnings addressed to 
His own disciples. "Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." " Get thee behind me, Satan." " I say unto you, 
my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do. But I will 
forewarn you whom ye shall fear : Fear Him, which after 
He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell ; yea, I say 
unto you. Fear Him." I readily admit that such severity 
of expression is but the sterner voice of love ; but still it 
is severity. And the characteristic is retained to the very 
end. Even after His ascension to heaven, in the letters 
which He dictates to the seven Churches of Asia, He 
describes Himself as invested with the awfiil insignia of 
penal justice, and whilst condescendingly lavish in His 
bestowal of praises and rewards, is unsparing in His rebukes 
and threatenings. 

So again with God's relations to us. We hear and we 
read, enough and to spare, of sentimental platitudes about 
the Fatherhood of God ; and yet reason, rightly exercised, 
suggests that this is but another half view. The Author 
of Nature is not only a Father, but a moral Governor,. 
Lawgiver, Judge. And reason might again suggest that 
the Supreme Magistrate beareth not the sword in vain. 
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We cannot be sufficiently thankful that^ in these days, 
there is so much of Gospel-preaching ; that, for one pulpit 
in which our fathers could have heard it proclaimed, there 
are at least fifty now. But it is a grave question in how 
many of all these the law of God is distinctly and fully set 
forth. And yet, without this, it is obvious that there can be 
no " full dispensing of the Word." Nay, more than this, 
there can be no complete apprehension of the Gospel, nor 
any adequate experience of its fulness of grace and blessing. 
The whole work of Christ as our Surety was one life-long 
obedience to that law, and His expiatory death had this 
for its object, — to uphold the majesty, to vindicate the 
holiness, to satisfy the demands of His Father's law, and 
to restore us, in heart and life, to perfect conformity with 
that unalterable standard of righteousness and holiness. 

The defect to which I have alluded is again to be 
referred to half views of the law itself. It is thought by 
many to be opposed to the Gospel, and antagonistic to 
grace : nay, it is argued that the Word itself so represents 
it. Yet surely the answer, long since given, and commonly 
received, sufficiently meets the objection. The law, as a 
covenant, proposing 

" Life for obedience, death for every flaw," 

and, as a "handwriting that was contrary to us," is 
abolished. But the law, as a moral standard and rule of 
conduct, "liveth and abideth for ever;" for it is the 
utterance of God's eternal will, and the expression of God's 
immutable nature. Such, as we all remember, is the 
judgment of our Church, authoritatively expressed in the 
words, "No Christian man whatsoever is free from the 
obedience of the commandments which are called moral." 
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Inadequate views on the points which have been 
instanced, almost of necessity involve superficial views as 
to the exceeding sinfulness of sin, whether original, actual, 
or indwelling ; and as to the ruin and helplessness of man 
by reason of the fall. It is true that the language of our 
Church is sufficiently humble : but then not a few com- 
plain that this is her infirmity, — that her services are 
pitched in too low a key, and that her confessions and 
supplications are unworthy of an accepted and rejoicing 
child of God. Others object that to press upon " earnest 
men, who are battling for the true and the good," repre- 
sentations so humiliating, will cause them to lose their 
self-respect, and discourage their efiForts after virtue. Thus, 
at every turn, we find that extremes meet. 

Another point on which there is very seldom anything 
like a Scriptural ''fulness," is the personality and ever- 
active and powerful agency of Satan. Infinite is the scorn 
with which one class of religionists treat the Bible re- 
presentations on this point, when taken in their natural 
sense. Satan is just a myth, — a personification of moral 
evil: not a reality. Yet how fearful and how intensely 
real the revelations which the Word makes of the facts of 
the case, from Genesis to Kevelation,— beginning with 
Satan triumphant, and ending with Satan bound. I often 
think that, whilst it seems the utmost reach of his power 
to persuade benighted pagans to worship him, it is the 
masterpiece of his craft to persuade professing Christians 
that he is no actual entity. How very diflferent would be 
the verdict returned by the first Christian Adam, who 
was seduced by him ; by the second Adam, who met and 
fought and conquered him; by "the twelve," whom he 
''sifted as wheat;" by Paul, whom he "buffeted" with his 
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" thorn I " To every one of these he was the most real of 
all objects, save God Himsel£ 

Again, though " eternal judgment " is spoken of in the 
Word as a " first principle of the doctrine of Christ," it 
seems to me that, where it is not actually rejected, its 
form and character have undergone a complete change, as 
compared with the belief of former days. 

Then, as for eternal punishment, the time appears to 
be at hand when it will be a supreme effort of moral 
courage to suggest that there may be a prison beyond the 
grave, " where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched." Even now, the number is daily increasing of 
those 

** Who only whisper hell to ears polite ; " 

and I have a sad misgiving that, if *' unlearned and un- 
stable " members of many Evangelical congregations were 
to be carried away with the growing heresy on this point, 
they might too often lay to our charge that we took no due 
pains fully to instruct and fortify them on the subject. The 
natural but spurious tenderness which shrinks &om topics 
so painful to our own feelings, is apt to be mistaken by 
others for hesitancy of judgment ; and hence an " uncertain 
sound" begets a wavering faith. 

Another instance of the reaction from Puritanism is to 
be traced in the indisposition to touch upon the mysterious 
truths connected with the sovereignty of God. It seems 
rather the fashion to cull out of opposite systems. Thus 
the same persons who seldom, if ever, think of preaching 
as Paul or Peter wrote, about electing grace, or predesti- 
nating love, shrink from giving their natural and full force 
to passages such as, ** Lest that by any means, when I have 
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preached to others, I myself should be a castaway," — or 
again : " Now the just shall live by faith : but, if he " (the 
justified man) '' draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him/' 

It need not be matter of surprise if half views of 
doctrine, of the class thus indicated, lead to half views of 
duty. Whilst all admit that love to God is " the first 
and great commandment," it is too often forgotten that 
the /ear of God is continually urged as a primary duty. 
The loving Saviour, as we have seen, emphatically pre- 
scribes it as the antidote to the fear of man, saying in 
effect, " Let the greater fear expel the less." 

St. Peter likewise doth very well instruct us, thus 
saying, "And if ye call on the Father, who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every man's work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear!* This 
passage affords an inspired and admirable example of that 
" full " exhibition of truth, which I venture to think is so 
rare. The Apostle, we see, sets forth God not only as 
" Father," but as " Judge " of all ; and would have believers 
not only pray to Him with child-like confidence, but live 
a life of godly fear. 

It is sometimes objected that fear is a very low motive 
to actuate a child of God. But, without dwelling on the 
fact that godly fear, so far from casting out love, is an 
element in the most elevated form of that grace, it should 
be sufficient to reply that, when " God made man upright," 
He endowed him with that passion, and, even in his un- 
faJlen state, appealed to it in the awful words, " In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." Knowing 
what is in man, as a creature variously constituted and 
actuated both by hopes and fears. He deals with him 

I 
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accordingly, and addresses him with both promises and 
threatenings. If the Law had its curse, the Gospel has its 
"anathema/' intended doubtless to arouse and to keep 
awake that godly fear which Archbishop Leighton so 
beautifully calls " the sentinel-grace of the soul." 

In this respect also, as in so many others, our Church 
has kept close to the oracles of God, suggesting a harmony 
of opposite graces in the worshippers, beautifully corres- 
ponding to the harmony of opposite perfections in God. 
Expressions such as these will readily occur to your minds. 
" Make us to have a perpetual fear and love of Thy holy 
name." "Give us an heart to love and dread Thee." 
"That it may please Thee to rule her heart in Thy faith, 
fear, and love." 

Yet again, faith is insisted on too often to the neglect 
of repentance. I have a misgiving that this has been a 
weak point in not a little of that Evangelistic teaching to 
which we owe so much. In fact, one is sometimes at a 
loss to discover what precise place repentance occupies in 
the system and preaching of some. They do not press it 
before conversion, because the one immediate object is to 
obtain pardon and peace through believing. Nor do they 
urge it after conversion, because peace has been obtained ; 
and it becomes the pardoned prodigal to rejoice in his 
robe, and his ring, and his shoes, and then to pass on with 
all speed to the higher life. In short, it almost looks as 
if repentance were regarded by some as a purely legal ex- 
perience, to be cast aside as soon as may be, like the 
swathing- bands of Lazarus. Some profess that repentance 
is always included in faith, and therefore is not to be 
pressed as a distinct duty, or independent grace. I am not 
careful to enter into the metaphysics of the subject ; but 
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when I find that not only John the Baptist, but Christ, 
and the Apostles of Christ, adopted a different view and 
pursued a different plan, I suspect that a feeble and casual 
reference to this fundamental duty cannot consist with a 
" full dispensing of the Word." I remember, too, how 
opposed this half-view is to the experience of the most 
eminent saints, who have repeatedly said that they 
"hoped to carry their repentance to the very gates of 
heaven." 

Yet again, not a few zealous preachers, eager to win 
souls to Christ, shrink from proposing the cross to young 
disciples at the outset of their profession. This is a course 
which carnal expediency is almost sure to suggest. And 
yet the example of the great Preacher is directly opposed 
to it. We all remember with what explicitness, sometimes 
with what abruptness and apparent harshness. He proposes 
the most searching tests : " Sell all that thou hast," " Let 
the dead bury their dead," "If a man hate not father 
and mother, yea and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple." A little careful observation and reflection will, 
however, convince us that there was at least as much of 
wisdom, as of faithfulness and authority, in the course 
which He pursued. 

Thus, owing to various influences and motives, there is 
a danger lest it should come to pass with the system of 
Evangelical truth even as with the system of the material 
universe. Astronomers, who have long swept the heavens 
with their telescopes, tell us that, in the lapse of years and 
ages, star after star has disappeared from the field of 
view, and that others which were once conspicuous for 
their brilliancy, have waned into comparative dimness. 
So, through neglect or prejudice, doctrine after doctrine. 
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duty after duty, may gradually disappear from the theo- 
logical firmament. 

I have not the very least desire, — ^far, far otherwise, — 
to change the character of the Gospel which it is our 
blessed privilege to proclaim, — to abate one jot of its freeness 
or fulness, its tenderness or love. I would only educate 
myself and others to remember that there is another side, 
a different tone, an opposite class of truths, solemn, 
awakening, awful; that we are naturally less disposed to 
embrace these, in their fulness, ourselves, and naturally 
shrink from urging them, in their fuhiess, upon others ; 
and that, so far as this is the case, though there may be 
much that sounds, and really is, evangelical in our teaching, 
there cannot be that " full dispensing of the Word " which 
our subject requires. 

There is yet another point which I can only indicate, 
though it is to my mind the most interesting of alL I 
have a deep conviction that there is not one of the solemn 
verities to which I have referred, which, when taken in 
combination with truth of an- opposite class, does not tend 
to promote our comfort, deepen our love, and heighten 
our joy. Thus, a due apprehension of the infinite majesty 
and glorious perfections of our God, lends a seraphic dig- 
nity to the child-like spirit which emboldens us to cry, 
" Abba Father ; " nor can I conceive of a joy at once so 
elevated and so intense as that of the rapt soul which has 
entered by faith into the holiest of all, when, prostrate 
in humble adoration, it realizes 

** The speechless awe that dare not move, 
And aU the silent heaven of love." 



Will not every penitent believer acknowledge that it 
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the very attribute of inflexible justice, which at first view 
seems so formidable, that forma the solid rock on which 
he builds his hope of pardon, and his assurance of salva- 
tion ? He delights to think of his God as " a just God " 
and a Saviour: first "just;" then, and so, "a Saviour" 
— "faithful and just to forgive him his sins, and to 
cleanse him from all unrighteousness." Aspirants after 
the higher life of holiness would likewise do well to 
remember that the Gospel provision for sanctification, 
according to the tenor of the New Covenant, is, not 
indeed the exacting of obedience, but the implanting of 
the spirit of obedience to the immutable law of God. " I 
will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts." 

(6) I intimated that the full dispensing of the Word might 
be hindered by exaggeration no less than by suppression. 
This is self-evident ; for whether we preach faith to the 
exclusion of works, or vice versd, experience and not 
doctrine, election and not free agency and personal 
responsibility, we forget that truth is a whole, consisting 
of two halves, and virtually make "the whole body" of 
Christian doctrine " an eye," or " a foot." 

A like result follows when we insist on ventilating our 
own pet crotchets, or theological "hobbies," or original 
interpretations (oh, that lust of originality : what a snare 
it is !) on those to whom we should give their portion of 
meat in due season. In such cases, 

"The hungry sheep look up and are not fed." 

Let it not for one moment be imagined that I have 
attempted to describe the teaching of the Evangelical 
body at large. But it seemed neither unbecoming nor 
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unseasonable to indicate a possible cause of some of those 
anxious symptoms which undoubtedly characterize the 
theology of the day. It is confessedly a period not only 
of religious activity, but of religious restlessness and un- 
settledness. Divers "winds of doctrine" are disturbing 
the atmosphere, and it would be idle to suppose that there 
are no gossamer minds in danger of being " carried about " 
with them. Germs of error are everywhere afloat in the 
air, and it would be presumptuous in any of us to imagine 
that we are absolutely free from the danger of inhaling 
them. It appears to me that already some are in danger of 
lapsing into a religion which seems eminently Evangelical, 
but is not : a religion of liberty, without godly fear ; of 
assurance, without humility ; of joy, without contrition; of 
holiness, without conflict ; ^of perfection, without eflfort. 

I find, on the other hand, a growing disposition to 
rebel against doctrine after doctrine, once regarded as 
"first principles." A careful and anxious endeavour to 
trace these symptoms to their source has forced upon me 
the conviction, that there has too often been a superficial 
and partial setting-forth of truth : in short, that, though 
Christ is extensively preached — thank God for that. — 
" the Word is not dispensed " in its " fulness of parts and 
fulness of proportion." 

Now it is just this complete exhibition of truth, in all 
its harmony of varied elements and blended ingredients, — 
its shadows, as well as its lights, — the solemn, as well as 
the attractive, — ^the severe, as well as the tender, — law, as 
well as Gospel, — precept, as well as promise, — threatening, 
as well as assurance, — warning, as well as invitation, — ^hell, 
as well as heaven, — that alone satisfies the Apostolic 
standard of " keeping back nothing that it profitable," but 
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" declaring all the counsel of God." This is the " strong 
meat/' that alone nurtures "strong men;" the spiritual 
phosphate^ which generates bone in the system of the new 
creature ; the doctrinal training, best fitted to educate a 
race of which the Church is likely soon to stand in urgent 
need, — the race of bold and faithful witnesses for God and 
His truth. 

Should it be objected : " The Apostle evidently thought 
that to preach ' Jesus Christ and Him crucified/ was fully 
to dispense the Word ; whereas you have said not a word 
on this most important of all points." I answer : It would 
have been easy, and it would, I hope, have been a labour 
of love to do this. But, whilst I felt, on the one hand, that 
no one would have had any honest right to be here, with 
the title of Evangelical minister, who did not make it his 
main concern to "set forth Jesus" evidently crucified, before 
His people, I wished to suggest that there were various 
other elements connected with that glorious theme, not 
always realized, but essential to its full exhibition. It 
seemed not unseasonable to spend a brief season in the 
attempt to reconsider liow and why " it became Him for 
whom are all things and by whom are all things, to make 
the Captain of our Salvation perfect through sufferings/' — 
by calling to mind that there was a God to be reconciled 
as Sovereign, infinite justice to be satisfied, a law to be 
vindicated, sin to be borne, a curse to be endured, Satan 
to be defeated, and the works of the devil to be destroyed. 

Suppose, now, that in answer to prayer the Lord were 
to favour His Church with such "a clear and full dispensing 
of His Word," what are 

III. The results to be anticipated from such a blessing ? 
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As our subject suggests, there would be " manifestations of 
Divine power" proportioned to that clearness and fulness. 

These manifestations would be both ordinary and 
extraordinary. 

Assuming the Word to be dispensed by men of faith 
and prayer, it will be "preached with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.** Then we are sure "it will not 
return to God void, but will accomplish that which He 
pleaseth, and prosper in the thing whereto He sent it.'* 
His Gospel will prove all that is implied in its titles, as 
'' the Word of reconciliation,*' " the Word of life,** "the Word 
of salvation.** Souls will be bom again by it ; quickened 
from death unto life by it ; made new creatures in Christ 
by it. Even these, which I have characterized as ordinary 
manifestations of Divine power, are nothing short of the 
most stupendous miracles, — ^miracles which, even when 
graciously wrought in our own souls, we very seldom 
adequately appreciate. Hence the Apostle's prayer for 
the Ephesians, " that ye may know what is the exceeding 
greatness of His power to usward who believe, according 
to the working of His mighty power which He wrought 
in Christ when He raised Him from the dead,** etc. All 
this I repeat may be expected, and more. Not only 
conversions more frequent, but the work more solid, the 
fruit more abiding. It will also be reproductive. Loving 
God, believers will work for God ; loving their neighbours, 
they will care for their neighbours* souls. 

But more than this, — we may expect extraord/inary 
manifestations of Divine power. By extraordinary, I do 
not mean miraculous, in the common acceptation of the 
word. I find no Scriptural warrant for expecting these, 
nor do I see any need for them. But I do expect that) 
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according to promise, the Lord wiU "send times of re- 
freshing/' These may not be much more frequent than of 
late. Analogy suggests that continual showers are hardly 
desirable. There must be time for patient toil and tillage, 
and for patient waiting upon God. But the showers will 
be more copious and more fruitful. Pentecost, though a 
precedent, will in this respect be no longer a standard. 
The whole Church will receive a baptism of fire ; melting 
masses will be cast into the form of faithful doctrine as 
into a Divine moidd ; error will be confronted and defeated ; 
truth will be no less jealously guarded than zealously pro- 
pagated. Converts to Christ will be soldiers for Christ. 
Disciples will not be novices : their faith will not waver, 
" their leaf will not wither." Abiding in Christ theifiselves, 
their fruit also will be abiding and abundant. 

I look for this, moreover, on the scale of the whole 
world. There is, even now, a latent force in the Church 
of Christ, the finit of Gkxi's regenerating grace, which, 
were it once evoked and quickened into action, as I believe 
it will be by the Spirit of (Jod, would accomplish results 
of which we can scarcely conceive. But still, whatever 
the agency may be, I have a deep conviction that the 
instrument wiU always be the same : " the Word, clearly 
and fully dispensed.'' 

True, we see not yet such blessed results realized. We 
see instead, division and error, superstition, infidelity, nay^ 
Atheism yet rampant. Still, the spiritual temple grows ;. 
the body of Christ " maketh continual increase of itself; " 
the goodly vine is stretching forth its branches on every 
side. 

''The enemy" may be very sanguine, and boast that he 
" hath done great things." But the Lord is on high, and 
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He " will do great, far greater things." He can " restore 
the years that the cankerworm " of Bitualism has eaten, 
and the fruits that " the palmer worm " of EationaJism has 
blighted. If not, it is ours, as believers, to say, " Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines; the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut oflf from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls : Yet I will 
rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation." 

In any case let us not be discouraged, nor spread panic 
by our constant forebodings. The times are solemnly 
critical and anxious. Nay, I admit that the ** times *' are 
" perilous ; " though, at the same time, I would engage to 
produce a complete catena of similar complaints, and of 
references to that same text, by eminent divines and 
saints of (Jod, for the last two hundred years. Yes : the 
times are " perilous ; " but let us not carry our half views 
into this matter also. For my own part, I always insist 
that they are hopeful times, blessed times, wonderful times, 
beyond any that the Church of Christ has ever seen. 

And if I may, in one concluding word, breathe forth an 
expression of what I do consider the specially besetting 
sin of our entire Evangelical body, — and a very great sin 
it is, — I woidd mention, our want of thankfulness. 

"We ought continually to abound in praise for the 
mercies vouchsafed to us. We should give thanks for the 
past— for the blessings we inherit from the prayers, the 
conflicts, the example of our Evangelical fathers. We 
should be grateful for the present, — for our improved 
position in the Church, for our perfect religious liberty^ 
for our unfettered opportunities of usefulness. We should 
bless the Lord for the bright future before His Church^ 
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Even though, as many think, there may be "great tribula- 
tion "at hand, there is a glorious prospect beyond: the 
victory of faith, and the victory of truth; the coming 
kingdom, and the coming King. 

In fine, whilst I cannot call to mind a single text which 
says, " Croak without ceasing," nor a single verse which 
bids us "lament evermore," nor a single injunction "in 
everything to complain," the Word does say, "Rejoice 
evermore; pray without ceasing; in everything give 
thanks." Thus let us realize our blessings, and be grateful 

labour to " dispense the Word with " increasing " clearness 
and fulness." 

So shall we witness " manifestations of Divine power " 
such as even Apostles and saints never beheld. The Lord 
will take to Himself His great power and reign, no longer 
like David " in the midst of His enemies," but like the son 
and successor of David, with a peaceful sway over a world 
subdued by His grace. There shall be " neither evil nor 
adversary occurrent." His power shall be without limit, 
and His kingdom without end. 
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and Bural Dean. Pcap Svo., extra doth, 8s. ; gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

Foundation Stones. 

By the Bey. Hdy H. A. Smith, late of Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Bector of Tan&ley, Matlock. Small 8yo. Extra doth, red edges, Ss. 

The Intermediate State of the Blessed Dead ; 

in a Series of Meditational Expositions. By the Bey. Joseph 
Baylee, D.D , late Ftincipal of St. Aidants, Birkenhead. Second 
edition, enlarged. Cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 

Suggestive Thoughts ; 

or, Ten Minutes Daily -with Christian Authors, English and 
F!rench. Sdected, translated and arranged by Mrs. Money (nee 
de Bourbd.) With Introduction by Dr. Norman Madeod. 
Antique boards. 4s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Horrox, Author of ** The Transit of Venus oyer the Sun.*' 
By the Bey. A. B. Whatton. Small 8yo., 2s., doth. 

At Home with Jesus. 

Loving Memorials of the Bey. John Christian Bddiaxdt, Missionary 
to the Jews. By Caroline A. Godfrey (ne« Ooodhart). With 
Fhotograph Fortrait. Extra doth, gilt edges, 2s. 

Suggestive Readings on the Gospel of St. John. 

With Copious Notes and Beferences. By Mrs. Hamilton. , With 
Introduction by the Bey. J. Steyenson, D.D. 2s. 6d. St. Luke, 28. 
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Biographical Sketches of Ancient Irish Saints and 

other Misdonaxies. By the Bev. Herbert M'Laughlin, M.A. 
Cro^m 8to. 4s. 6d. 

Station Amusements in New Zealand. 

By Lady Barker. Author of " Station life in New Zealand." 
With Map and Engravings. Third edition. Grown 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

Letters 

By the late W. Amherst Hayne, B.A., Scholar of Tri|[|||' College, 
Cambridge. With Introduction by the B6v. G. T. Eox, M.A, 
yica# of St. Nicholas, Durham. Second edition. Square 18mo., 
cloth, red edges. Is. 6d. 

Handbook of Special Mission Services : 

containing Suggestions, Services as sanctioned by the Bishops of 
Iiondon and Bochester, Hymns, and Specimen Addresses. By the 
Bey. C. F. S. Money, M.A., Incumbent of St. John's, Deptford. 
Fcap 8vo. Cloth. Is. 

Morning and Evening Hymns for the Week. 

By the late Miss Charlotte Elliott, Author of " Just as I am.'* 
Forty-third thousand. limp doth, gilt edges. Is. 

The Child's Acts of the Apostles. 

A Narrative and Commentary, ^vritten in simple language for 
the little ones. With Notes for the use of Teachers. With 
Introduction by the iUght Bev. Bishop Anderson. 18mo., 
cloth. 88. 

The Man with the Book ; 

or, The Bible Among the People. By J. Weylland With 
Introduction by the Earl of Shaftesbury. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organiza- 

tionist. By J. Homsby Wright, Esq. (One of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the St. Marylebone Charity-Organization Committee.) 
With an Introduction by the Bev. Edward Cair, M.A., Vicar of 
Lamorby. Post 8vo., extra doth. 8s. 6d. 

Chief Women; 

or. Higher life in High Places. By Mrs. Gordon, Author of 
" The Home life of Sir David Brewster," "Work : Plenty to do 
and How to do it." Crown 8vo., extra cloth, Ss. 6d. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 
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The Rich Man and Lazarus. 

A Fntctioal Exposition. Uniform -with " Onraelyes.'* Seoond 
Edition. Square 18mo., oloth boards, Is. 6d. ; extra binding. 2s. 

Leaves. 

A Packet containing Fifty Large Type Tracts of four pages 
each, for general distribution, 6d. 

27k(/brm Series of Large Type Booka. Limp cloih. Each Siipenee, 
Christ tbe Sayiour,— Christ the The Oood Physician. 



Judge. 
Earnest Words, New and Old. 
Gathered Leayes. 
God's Way of Salvation. 



Thinkl 

Wisdom : Her Cry. 
Wisdom : Who has it ! 
Words for the Anxious. 



BY THE LATE REV. C. D. MARSTON, M.A., 

Manual on the Inspiration of Scripture. 

Fcap 8vo. Qoth, 2s. 6d. 

Fundamental Truths : 

Papecs on Important Doctrines. Pcap Svo. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

The Four Gospels : their Diversity and Harmony. 

Pcap 8vo., 28. 

The Position of the Laity in the Church. 

Third and enlarged edition. 8d. 



BY THE REV. W. 0. PITRTON, B.A. 

Trust in Trial ; 

or, Lessons of Peace in the School of Affliction. Meditations, 
with Prayers and Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. Fourth 
edition. Lar^ type. Fcap Svo. dotb, Is. 6d. ; extra doth, 2s. 

Hymn Book for the Sick. 

In large type, with texts of Scripture. limp cloth, Is. ; paper, 6d. 

Songs in Suffering. 

or, the Yoioe of Trust and Ptaise in Sickness and Sorrow. Hymns 
for the Season of Affliction. Collected and arranged. With 
Original Hymns. Ss. 
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The RoU-Call of Faith ; 

or, the Heroes of Hebrew Story. By the Bev. Charles D. Bell, 
M. A. , Bector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. Author 
of ''Night Scenes of the Bible, etc. Crown Svo. Ss. 

The Three Heavens. 

The First Heaven, or World of Air. The Second Heaven, or 
World of Stars. The Third Heaven, or Heaven of Heavens. 
By the Bev. Josiah Crampton, M.A., Author of '*The Lunar 
World." Large post 8vo. With numerous JUnstraticniB. Os. 

Morning Bible Readings. 

Compiled by W. Edwards, Esq., H.M. Ben. Civ. Ser. Betired. 
With Litroduction by the Bev. Canon Byle, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
extra cloth, 6s. 

Evangelical Principles. 

A Series of Doctrinal Papers explanatory of the Positive Prin- 
ciples of Evangelical Christianity. Edited by the Bev. Edward 
Garbett, M.A. With Litroduction. Crown 8vo., extra doth, 4s. 6d. 

The Forgiveness of Sins ; 

or, God Becondled in Christ. By the Very Bev. Henry Law 
M.A., Dean of Gloucester. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Nature and Evidences of Regeneration. 

By the Bev. George Townshend Fox, M.A., Vicar of St. Nicholas, 
Durham. Limp cloth, red edges. Is. 9d. Extra cloth,gilt edges, 2s.6d. 

Sun-Glints in the Wilderness. 

Our Lord's Temptation, and other subjects. By the Bev. Hugh 
Macmillan, LD.D. Crown Svo., 4s. 6d. 

The Religion of Redemption ; 

or, the Doctrine of Man's Buin and Christ's Salvation, Defined 
and Defended. A Contribution to the Preliminaries of Christian 
Apology. By B. W. Monsell, B. A., late Pastor of the Free Church, 
Neufchatel, Switzerland. Second edition. 1vol., Svo. 12b. 

Thoughts on the Christian Life ; 

or. Leaves from Letters. By the late Hetty Bowman, author of 
** Christian Daily Life," etc. With Introduction by Mrs. Gordon, 
author of " The Itome Life of Sir David Brewster," etc. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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Irish Priests and English Landlords. 

By the late Bey. George Brittaine, M.A., Beotor of Eiloommack. 
C?o. Longford. A new edition, revised and corrected by the Bey 
Henry Seddall, B.A., Bector of Dunany, Co. Louth ; author of 
"Historical Sketches of Bomanism," "Malta, Past and Present," 
etc With Engravings. 8s 6d. 

A Breeze from the Great Salt Lake ; 

or. New Zealand to New York by the New Mail Boute. By J. E. 
Ollivant, M.A., Oxon ; Translator of " The Ck>art of Mexico," by 
Countess Paula Eollonitz, Vienna, 1867. Crown 8vo., cloth. 4s. 6d. 

Carrying Things to Extremes. 

By the Author of "Copsley Annals." Square 16mo., doth, red 
edges. Is. 

Barley Loaves, 

and other Poems. By A. J. J. With Introduction by the Bey. 
W. Cadman, M.A. Extra doth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Wayside Wisdom for Wayfarers ; 

or. Voices from Silent Teadiers. By the Author of " Hymns for 
the Household of Faith." With Introduction by Mrs. Sewell. 
8s. 6d. 

Sunshine and Shadow. 

Poems by Jennette Thrdfiall. With Introduction by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. Small post 8vo. 6s. 



EYElSriNG HOURS. 

A Fa/rmVy Magcusvne. First Series Oonvplete, EMted by the 
Bev, E, H. BICKEB8TETH, M.A, 

With 150 original Illustrations by eminent Artists. Three volumes, 
Imperial 8to., handsomely bound in blue cloth, published at 
£1 Is. 6d., now offered at the greatly reduced price of 12s. 6d. 
the set, with gilt edges. Complete in three volumes. 

The Publishers, being now again supplied with the early portion of 
this series, are enabled to offer the work, complete, at the above 
quoted price. As this work will not be reproduced, early appli- 
cation is necessary. It is offered in oompleie sets only. 
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" Not Your Own : " or, (Tounselfl to Young OhiistiaiiB. By the Bey. 
QeoTfse Everard, M.A. Twelfth edition. l£toio., oloth limp, Is. ; extra 
binding, Is. 6d. 

BT THB BAlfB ADTHOB. 

Safe and Happy. Words of Help and Enoonragement to Yoting Women. 
With Frayerd for Daily Use. Especially suitable for Yoimg Women, 
limp doth, Is. ; extra doUi, Is. 6d. 

Conflrmation : What does it Profit ? 18mo:, Id. 

After Ck>nflmiation ; or. How shall I Liye ? 18mo., Id. 

A Few Questions to be thought oyer alone with Qod., preyioos to Ckm* 
flrmation. Is. 6d. per 100. 

Christian Chivalry ; or, the Armour of God on the Soldier of the Croes. 
A Course of Lectures at the Season of Confirmation. By the Bey. Samuel 
Garratt, M. A Cloth, 8s. 

Confirmation. A Word to Objectors. By the Bey. S. C. Morgan, MA., 
Vicar of Swansea. Id. 

Confirmation ; or, are yon ready to own your Lord. Id. 

Confirmation Hymns. By late Bey. J. G. Faithltil, MA. Post 8yo., Is. 

Confirmation Admission Cards, with spaces for the Church, Name of 
Candidate, etc., etc. 9d. per dozen. 

Do You Intend to Give Yourself to Qod? A Pastor's Appeal to 
the Young of his Hock. By the Bey. W. W. Woodhouse, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 2d. 

Plain Addresses to Young Persons on the subject of Conflrmation. By 
Bey. A. Hewlett, D.D. Id. 

Confirmation ; or, God's Coyenant with His People. By the Bey. S. W*. 
Winter, M.A. 2d. 

®n ^m^tabli^kment attb dhttrrk Reform. 

BY THE BEV. CANON BYLE, M.A. 

A Churchman's Duty about Diocesan Conferences. Being 
Hints and Thoughts about them. Is. 6d. per dozen, or 8s. per 100. 

Church and Dissent; or. Why do I prefer Church to Chapelt Is. per 
^ dozen. 

Convocation Reform. Being Thoughts and Suggestions on the Subject. 
Crown 8vo. 2d. 

Disestablishment: What would come of it? Crown 8yo. 2d. This 
Pamphlet is speciaUy adapted for general distribution. 

Shall we Surrender? or Thoughts for Churchmen about Mr. Morgan's 
Burials Bill. Is. 

What GTOOd will it do? A Question about the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England, examined and answered. Third edition. Crown 
8yo., 40pp., with Appendix and wrapper. Sd. 

BY A DISSENTING MINISTEB. 

Church Defence. Part I. A Plea for Church Defence. Part n. The 
Liberationists Unmasked. By the Bey. Bobert Christison, late Dissenting 
Minister at Orrell, near Wigan. Fcap Syo., 106pp., cloth, Is. 
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Two Months in S3nia in 1871;; 

or, BemiziiBoencefl of Tent life. By Charles H. Bemen, ILA. 
Crown 8vo. With Maps. 6s. 

Hearts made Glad and Homes made Happy. 

Short Chapters on important Subjects, for Mothers' Meetings and 
Fathers* Classes. Post 8vo., extra oloth. 8s. 6d. 

Seed Scattered Broadcast ; 

or, Incidents in a Camp Hospital. By S. MoBeth. With an In- 
troduction, and Edited by the Author of "The Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Yioars." Uniform with "English Hearts and 
English Hands." Second edition. Post 8to. 8s. 6d. Cheap 
issue, limp cloth, 2a. 

A Pastor's Last Words. 

Six Sermons on Sanctification, Christ's Peace, David's Bighteous 
Branch, the Incarnation, Christ in His Present Work, and the 
Heaven Descended City. By the Bev. Joseph Baylee, D.D. Post 
8vo., limp doth. 2s. 6d. 

Oil for Creaking Hinges ; 

or. Help and Comfort for Hard Times. Specially designed for 
Mothers' Meetings. By the Author of " Toiling in Bowing," etc. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Our Father. 

A Word of Encouraging Bemembranoe fbr the Children of God. 
By the author of "Thoughts on Conversion." With an Intro- 
duction by the Bev. A. Hewlett, D.D., Yicar of Astley, near 
Manchester. Second edition. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 8b. 

Houses and Housekeeping. 

A Fire-side Gossip upon Home and its Comforts. By Lady Barker. 
Small 8vo. Extra binding. Second Edition. 2b. 6d. 

Sir Evelyn's Charge ; 

or, A Child's Influence. By M. I. A. Second edition. Extra cloth, 56. 

Rachel Longford; 

or, Home and its Unconscious Influence. Crown 8vo. By the 
Authorofand uniform with" Sir Evelyn'sCharge." Extra doth, Ss. 
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Hubert's Two Anchors ; 

or. Service Chosen. By E. A. W. Crown 8vo., extra doth, 6s. 
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Nancy Lambert. 

A Story of Lanoaahire Life. Second edition. Gixmn 8yo., eztxa 
oloih» 28. 

The Home of Poverty made Rich. 

A volume of Ihterert specially adapted for Mothers* Meetings. 
By Mrs. Beat, author ot "Tracta on the Farablea," etc. Second 
Edition. Foap8yo.,withIYonti8pieoe. Sa. 6d. limp doth, la. 6d. 

Mother's Nell. 

By E. B. G. Second Edition. With four ftill-page Engravings. 
Eztxa doth, la. 6d. 

Life in the Ghetto ; 

or, the Jewiah Physidan. By the Author of " Broad Shadows 
in life's Pathway," and uniform in size. 5a. 

The Unseen Guide ; 

or. Stories and Allegories to niuatrate the Fruita of the Spirit. 
By M. and E. B. With twdye Illuatrations by the Brothers 
Dalzid. Small 4to., emblematic doth. Second Edition. With 
Introduction by "Miaa Charleaworth, author of ** Miniatering 
Children.'* 8a. 6d. 

Living Jewels. 

Diversity of Christian Character, auggeated by Fredoua Stonea, 
with Biographical Ezamplea. By A. L. O. E. With Illuatrationa. 
Small poat 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

Clear Shining. 

A Memoir of Gertrude Mary Acklom. By her Mother. With 
Introduction by the Author of "Memoriala of Captain Hedley 
Vicars." Second edition, with Portrait. Extra doth, is. 6d. ; 
limp, Is. 

Stories from Memel. 

Dedicated to the Young. By Mrs. Agnes de Bavilland (n6e 
Molesworth.) With six niustrationB, trom, designs by Wfldter 
Crane. Square 18mo., extra doth. la. 6d. 

Pleasant Sundays with my Children ; 

or, " Here a Little and There a little." Familiar Converaatlona 
on the Animals, Birds, Insects, Beptilea, Fiahea, Flowers, Trees, 
and FKdous Stones, of the Bible. By the Author of " Ethel 
Woodville," etc. With many niustralions. New Edition. In 
Pcap 8 vo. , extra doth, gilt edges. 6s. 



